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From the Journal of the National (British) Life-Boat Institution. 


The loss of a fine ship of 1,000 tons 
or more, with a valuable cargo on board, 
is so frequent an occurrence now a-days, 
and yet the aggregate of such losses 
forms so small a per-centage to the 
enormous value represented by safe 
voyages, that it ordinarily excites little 
or no attention, and is looked on almost 
asa matter of course. Indeed, consid- 
ering the vast commercial intercourse 
carried on between these islands and 
all parts of the habitable globe which 
border on the sea, and the many vicis- 
situdes and dangers attending naviga- 
tion, it would be unreasonable to expect 
that the case should be otherwise. It 
is only, therefore, under very special 
circumstances, and when the interests 
of humanity are at stake, that we feel 
in duty bound to call attention to the 
same. 

A fine ship, well manned and well 
found, with every appliance provided, 
and every precaution adopted to ensure 


_ the safety of the vessel and crew, which 


a prudent, conscientious and humane 
shipowner could devise, might yet be 
Jost, and her crew might perish, from 
causes which could not be foreseen or 
provided against—stress of weather and 
inability to work off a lee-shore, an 
unknown current, an error in the com- 
pass, or a bad look-out at night, might 
frustrate every precaution and cause 
the loss of the noblest ship, without the 
slightest blame attaching to those who 
owned her. 

Unhappily, however, such are not the 
only causes of loss of ships and lives at 
sea; and far too many cases occur of 
vessels being sent to sea that are known 
to be overloaded or otherwise unsea- 
worthy; thus verifying the Scriptural 
assertion, that ‘‘the love of money is 
the root of all evil,” and painfully illus- 
trating the melancholy fact, that in 
this Christian country there are num- 
berless professors of that religion, the 
highest precept of which, next to the 
love of God, is abnegation of self and 
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love of others, who frequent its temples 
and adhere to its ceremonial forms, yet 
whose hearts are so hardened and minds 
so poisoned by the love of gold, that 
the very lives of their fellow-men, and 
even of their own servants, is a matter 
of secondary importance to them. 

Amongst the fruitful causes of loss of 
life at sea is that of overloading ; and 
yet it would seem to be one easily pre- 
ventible, as a safety line of flotation can 
be readily. defined for every ship, and 
the appointed authorities at every port 
could readily see that no vessel at the 
last moment of sailing was immersed 
below that line. 

A case has recently ocurred which 
would seem to imply that, despite the 
latest legislation for the protection of 
the lives of British subjects at sea, any 
unprincipled shipowner or his agent has 
* the power to send, and even to force a 
well-insured unseaworthy ship to sea, 
against the judgment and will of her 
master and crew, to their almost cer- 
tain destruction. 

Surely such a disgraceful state of 
things, for the credit of our country, 
and more especially of that of our great 
and wealthy shipowning community, 
demands a remedy. 

The case we have alluded to is that 
of the Utopia, a ship of 949 tors, which 
sailed from Liverpool for Bombay on 
the 10th of March last, and only three 
days after had to be abandoned by her 
crew almost at the moment of her foun- 
dering. The following statement of the 
facts of the case we abbreviate from the 
Report furnished to the Board of Trade 
by the nautical assessors aid stipen- 
diary magistrate who conducted the 
official inquiry at Liverpool, that was 
ordered by that Board on the case, 

The Utopia was built in 1853, and in 
1862 she was registered A 1 Red, at 
Luoyns, for five years. She had re- 
cently changed ownership, and was now 
the property of a shipowner resident in 


London. When loading in the Bruns- 
wick Dock at Liverpool for the present 
voyage to Bombay, it appears that she 
took the ground, and evidently thereby 
sustained serious damage by straining, 
as previously she had scarcely made any 
water, whilst immediately after that 
event twenty-eight inches was found in 
her, and on two subsequent occasions 
as much as forty inches. By the direc- 
tion of the owners, she was pumped out 
by the men employed in stowing her 
cargo, usually at the expiration of each 
day’s work. During the process of 
loading she was visited by the agent of 
Lloyd’s Salvage Association at Liver 

pool, and by one of the surveyors of 
the Mersey Dock and Harbor Board, 
which latter gentleman offered his 
advice and assistance to the owner in 
the stowage of the cargo, mentioned 
the limits to which she might be safely 
immersed—yiz., 20 feet 6 inches to 21 
feet—and marked the side at the midship 
section to show the same, leaving a clear 
side of 6 feet 6 inches; little enough, 
we should say, for a voyage to India, 
looking to the gales of wind and heavy 
seas which in voyages of such a distance 
are sure to be encountered, Neverthe- 
less, before leaving the Brunswick 
Dock, on the 7th March, she was loaded 
until she was immersed 6 inches deeper 
than had been marked as her safe load 
line, and afterwards, in the Wellington 
Dock, had 120 tons of coke put on 
board. 

The master, Captain Lean, then, not 
liking the position of affairs, and finding 
that his remonstrances with the owner 
in regard to the equipment of the vessel 
for so long a voyage were unattended 
to, threw up his appointment. On the 
same day she had been surveyed by the 
Surveyor: to the Liverpool Under- 
writers’ Association, who found she had 
only 5 feet of her sides above the water, 
and was still taking in cargo. He in 
consequence called in another surveyor, 
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who agreed with him in considering her 
much overladen, and they so informed 
Captain Lean, and subsequently report- 
ed it to the Secretary of their Associa- 
tion; but there being no insurance ef- 
fected in Liverpool, no action was 
taken. Neverthless, he again visited 
her on the 9th, when she appeared to 
him not to have more. than 4 feet of 
clear side, and his final report was, that 
she was scarcely seaworthy, and that 
he would not like even to cross to 
Dublin in her in astrong S. W. gale. 
Yet the owner of this ship felt no hesi- 
tation in sending her and her human 
freight on a voyage to a distant land, 
‘during the greater part of which they 
would be beyond the reach of aid in 
the only too probable event of founder- 
ing at sca. 

On the recommendation of a Liver- 
pool agent, Captain J. DickrE was now 
appointed to the command; but on 
proceeding on board on the 9th, he 
naturally enough did not like the ap- 
pearance of things any more than his 
predecessor ; but in the words of the 
Nautical Assessors in their Report, 
“An extraordinary and most unwarran- 
table pressure was then put upon him 
to compel him to go to sea, in the shape 
ofa letter written by a ship-broker at 
Liverpool, and signed by the agent, as 
follows :— 
Liverpool, March 8. 

“ Dear Sirn,—I am very much sur- 
prised to hear that you are making dif- 
ficulties about guing in the Utupia ; and 
I must inform you that, if after 1 have 
recommended you to the owner, you do 

not go in the vessel, I will take care 
you never get any employment in a 
ship out of Liverpool, if | have any 
power to prevent you, as I will not put 
up with this sort of work. 


“Yours truly, 
(OK OK ROK * 


“ Captain Dickie.” 
A precious epistle this, to be sure! 
Virtually ordering a man into his grave, 


and, in the language of honest indigna- 
* . 


tion and offended dignity, threatening 
him with deprivation of his bread for 
his contumacy in hesitating to step 
into it. 

And can it be that Liverpool ship- 
owners, at the instigation of a shipping 
agent, would refuse employment to a 
British seaman for thus declining to 
deliberately drown himself and 17 men ? 
Are they not Englishmen, and, for the 
most part, nominally at least, Chris- 
tians, if not Christian gentlemen ? 

We cannot believe that they would 
do so; nor can we think that there is 
any specially demoralizing influence in 
the business of ship-owning, which 
should so harden a man’s heart as thus 
to steel it against the common dictates 
of humanity. 

To proceed, however, with our narra- 
tive. On the following morning, the 
10th March, a Sunday morning, too, - 
when respectable people at Liverpool 
were all preparing for the public devo- 
tions of the day, the ‘‘ two shipmasters 
met the owner and his agents, Messrs. 
‘et anders cand the pilot on the 
Janding-stage, with the crew who had 
been shipped, to the number of 17, in- 
cluding 6 able seamen only, a crew evi- 
dently insufficient in number for a full 
rigged ship of her size, according to the 
evidence of several competent witness- 
es. The riggers had been at work at 
the pumps in the morning, but had 
desisted before the crew went on board, 
not because there was no more water 
to pump out, but lest, apparently, the 
latter should get alarmed, and deciine 
to proceed to sea in the ship.” 

The pilot, who had expressed his opi- 
nion that the vessel was overladen, was 
asked by the court why he, neverthe- 
less, took her to sea, to the eminent 
risk of ship and cargo and of 18 lives ? 
Ile replied that he was under a penalty 
to his own boat to undertake the duty, 
and that had he not done so he would 
have had to pay it himself. 
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And thus, bursting, as it were, 
through every barrier that should have 
stood between herself and her destruc- 
tion, heeding not captains, or surveyors, 
or pilots, ‘but seemingly impelled by 
some malignant spirit, the Utopia, over- 
laden, undermanned, leaky, and _ ill- 
found in her equipment, was towed to 
sea to pursue her hopeless voyage. 

Upon the tug leaving, sail was made, 
the wind being fair, and weather mod- 
erate; but so ill-found was the cordage 
and rope generally, that the topsail 
halliards had to be unrove to cat and 
fish the anvhor. 

Scarceley had they shaped their 
course when the well was sounded, and 
3 feet 3 inches of water was found in 
the hold; some hands were, therefore, at 
once placed at the pumps, which from 
that time were more or less conti- 
nuously worked. Nevertheless, the 
water gradually increased, there being 
on the llth at 8 a.m. 4 feet 10 inch- 
es, which was the last correct sound- 
ing that could be got, as the pumps 
became then choked with sand. 

During the 12th and 18th the ship 
was observed to be settling gradually 
and the wind and sea increasing, the 
master thought it best to run for Cork, 
but she had now become unmanagea- 
ble; andat4 p.m. on the 18th, there 
being then only 4 or 5 inches from the 
covering board to the water’s edge, and 
the ship settling down rapidly, the long 
boat was hoisted out. 

All hands were speedily got into it 
—the master being the last to leave the 
ship; and scarcely had they got clear of 
her, when she gave a plunge, and went 
down head foremost. 

Happily the weather was fine, and 
not having proceeded so far to sea as 
to be beyond the beaten track of ships, 
they were picked up on the same even- 
ing by a barque, and were all safely 
landed on the 16th at Crookhaven. 

Sad, indeed, are the reflections which 


the foregoing narrative is calculated to 
awaken! Whether. with reference to 
the immediate object with which we 
are specially concerned, “‘ the protection 
of life at sea,” or to the fair fame of our 
country, as claiming one of the highest 
places in the scale of civilized nations; or 
to the hope of the philantropist, the pro- 
gress of human nature itself towards 
something better and nobler than the 
past or the present, who can contem- 
plate, without discouragement and mis- 
giving, such a sad example of, we fear, a 
very prevalent evil ? An evil not enacted 
in a corner, but unblushingly in the light 
of day; not perpetrated by men from 
the lowest dregs of society, nurtured in’ 
poverty, ignorance, and crime; but by 
members of a class deemed highly res- 
pectable, members of our great mercan- 
tile community—shipowners and their 
agents ; and being done thus fearlessly 
and openly; also done by them, we 
fear, without- their “losing caste” 
amongst their fellows. 

Is it not, then, time, if we wish to - 
retain our high place in the world, not 
only as a great and powefful nation, 
and the first commercial and maritime 
power, but as a conscientious and Chris- 
tian people, setting a higher value on 
human life than on gold and silver; is 
it not time that we so enforce our exist- 
ing laws, or so amend our maritime 
code, if necessary, as to make the occur- 
rence of so great a scandal an impossible 
thing amongst us ? 

But, indeed, we may take up higher 
ground still; for in the case of nations, 
as of individuals, there is a higher than 
any human tribunal before which na- 
tional as well as individual acts shall be 
judged; and if the lives’ of these 18 
human beings had been sacrificed at the 
shrine of Mammon—which was so nearly 
being done—would not their blood have 
cried aloud to heaven for vengeance, not 
only on those who could perpetrate so 
great a crime, but on the community 
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which apathetically suffered such things 
to be done amongst them ? 

But how, it may be asked, with our 
enormous trade, can this discreditable 
state of things be remedied? We have, 
in the present melancholy case, a forci- 
ble illustration of the fact, that over- 
laden, ill-found, unseaworthy ships can, 
in one of our greatest maritime ports, 
proceed to sea on a distant vovage, and 
that all the constituted authorities of 
the place are powerless to prevent her 
doing so. We reply, then give the 
present constituted authorities such 
power, or constitute a new authority to 
be clothed with it. 

In the first place, we would suggest 
that every port in the United Kingdom, 
large or small, an officer in connection 
with the Customs, or Coastguard, or 
Local Marine Board, or Shipping Office, 
should, periodically, in the case of ves- 
sels in the home trade (say, half yearly), 
and before sailing on each voyage, in 
the case of ships in the foreign trade, 
inspect, personally or by deputy, every 
vessel and her equipment, receiving 
replies to printed queries, signed by the 
master in each case, and giving him in 
return a permit to sail. The cost of 
such supervision might be paid in the 
shape of a small fee on every permit 
issued, to be paid at the time of issue 
by the master; or it might be paid 


from the Mercantile Marine Fund, if 
there is a sufficient annual amount 
available for the purpose. At the same 
time it should be punishable, as a mis- 
demeanor, for the master of any vessel 
to sail without having received such a 
certificate; and as felony for him to 
give false information in reply to the 
established queries as to the state of his 
vessel and her equipment, &c. 

In the second place, to prevent the 
overlading of any vessel, which is so 
frequent a cause of unseaworthiness, it 
should be required that every vessel 
should have visibly painted on each side 
a thin white line, showing the level to 
which she might be safely loaded, and 
below which it should be illegal to im- 
merse her. Such a line would not be 
a disfigurement to any ship, whilst, 
being visible to every one, the author- 
ized surveyors could in a moment tell , 
when any vessel was oyerladen, without 
having recourse to actual measurement; 
and, at the same time, it would be a 
source of confidence to the passengers 
and crew in every vessel, and would be 
a perpetual witness in every part of the 
world frequented by our ships of the 
watchful care of the British Govern- 
ment and people for the lives and wel- 
fare of the seamen and passengers who 
work or sai] on board them. 


LEPROSY OF HOUSE AND GARMENTS. 


Our readers will thank us for transferring to these pages the following valuable and interesting article 


by Huen MacMirran. 


““ We are indebted to the recent - dis- 
coveries of the microscope for the first 
intimation of the true nature of the lep- 

rosy of house and garments. In this 
instance, as in many others, the histori- 
cal truth of the Bible is confirmed by 
the very circumstance that seemed to 


It originally appeared in Dr. Gurmrin’s Sunday Magazine: 


militate most against it; and even in 
its minutest details and accounts of 
subsidiary phenomena, we find that it 
is wonderfully accurate, not merely ac- 
cording to a popular but even to a phi- 
losophical standard. The cavils and ob- 
jections of science, falsely so called, are 


* 
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removed by the revelations of a more 
advanced science; and the truths of na- 
ture and of the Bible are found to be 
one as God is one, and therefore as in- 
capable of quenching each other as one 
ray of light is incapable of quenching 
another. A careful examination of the 
Levitical narrative in the light of mod- 
ern science leaves no room to doubt that 
the conclusions of Sommer, Kurtz, and 
other recent authors, who attribute a 
vegetable origin to this plague, are cor- 
rect. The charactcristics mentioned 
are such as can belong only to plants. 
There are some species of fungi which 
could have produced all the effects de- 
scribed, and whose form and color an- 
swer admirably to the appearances pre- 
sented by the leprosy. We are there- 
fore safe in believing that the phenome- 
na in questicn were caused by fungi. The 
language of Moses is evidently popular, 
not scientific, and may therefore be sup- 
posed to include not only different spe- 
cies, but even different genera and orders 
of fungi as concerned in the production 
of the effects described. In the follow- 
ing pages I shall attribute the different 
appearances to what I believe to be 
their specific causes, and arrange my re- 
marks under the two heads of—first, 
the leprosy of the house; and second, 
the leprosy of garments. 

The leprosy of the house consisted of 
reddish and greenish patches. The red- 
dish patches on the wall were in all 
likelihood caused by the presence of a 
fungus, well-known under the common 
name of dry-rot, and called by botanists 
Merulius lachrymans. Builders have of- 
ten painful evidence of the virulent and 
destructive nature of this scourge. It 
is frequent all the year round, being in 
this respect different from other fungi, 
which are usually confined to the sea- 
son of decay. It does not affect one 
locality or object, but is universal and 
indiscriminate initsattacks. The situa- 
tions where it occurs most frequently, 


however, are the inside of wainscoting, 
the hollow trunks of trees, the timber 


of ships, and the floors and beams of 


buildings: ' TLe conditions favorable for 


its growth and development are moist- | 


ure, warmth, and stagnant air, and 
where these exist it is almost sure to 
appear. Most people are acquainted 
with the effects of this fungus, but its 
form and appearance are familiar to on- 
ly afew. At first it makes its presence 
known by a few delicate white threads 
which radiate from a common centre, 
and resemble a spider’s web. Gradual- 
ly these threads become thicker and 
closer, coalescing more and more, until 
at last they form a dense cottony cush- 
ion of yellowish-white color and round- 
ish shape. The size of this vegetable 
cushion varies from an inch to eight 
inches in diameter, according as it has 
room to develop itself and is supplied 
with the appropriate pabulum. Hun- 
dreds of such sponge-like cushions may 
be seen in places infected by the disease 
oozing out through interstices in the 
floor or wall. Ata laterstate of growth, 
the fungus develops over its whole sur- 
face a number of fine orange or reddish- 
brown veins, forming irregular folds, 
most frequently so arranged as to have 
the appearance of pores, and distilling, 
when perfect, drops of water, whence its 
specific name of lachrymans, or weeping. 
When fully matured it produces an im- 
mense number of rusty seeds, so minute 
as to be invisible to the naked eye, 
which are diffused throughout the at- 
mosphere, and are ever ready to alight 
and germinate in suitable circumstances, 
If once established, dry-rot spreads with 
amazing rapidity, destroying the best 
houses ina very short time. The law 
regarding it in Leviticus is founded up- 
on this property ; seven days only were 
allowed for its development, so that its 
true nature might be placed beyond 
douht. ‘Then the priest shall go out 
of the house to the door of the house, 
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and shut up the house seven days: and 
the priest shall come again the seventh 
day and shall look, and behold if the 
plague be spread in the walls of the 
house,’ &c. The precautions here adopt- 
ed are-in entire accordance with the na- 
ture and habits of fungi. By emptying 
the house of its furniture, shutting the 
doors and windows, and excluding air 
and light, the very conditions were pro- 
vided in which the dry-rot would luxu- 
riate and come to maturity. If the walls 
were completely impregnated with its 
seeds and spawn, this short period of 
trial would amply suffice to show the 
fact, and the building might then safely 
be condemned to undergo a process of 
purification. The effect which dry-rot 
produces upon timber is to render it 
useless by destroying its elasticity and 
toughness, so that it cannot resist any 
pressure, and gradually crumbles away 
into dry brown dust. So virulent is its 
nature that it extends from the wood- 
work of a house even to the walls, and 
by insinuating itself between the bricks 
or stones vegetates through the whole 
structure, and reduces it to a damp and 
mouldering state. There are no means 
of restoring rotten timber to a sound 
condition, and the dry-rot can only be 
eradicated by removing the decayed and 
affected parts, clearing away all the 
spawn, and destroying the germs with 
which the plaster and the other mate- 
rials of the walls may have been im- 
pregnated. For this purpose the pro- 
cesses of kyanizing and burnetizing have 
been recommended—that is, washing 
the walls or wood-work with a strong 
solution of corrosive sublimate or chlo- 
ride of zinc. If the dry-rot is not fair- 
ly established in a house, it may be re- 
moved with tolerable ease by these 
processes ; should the disease, however, 
have become wide-spread and deep-seat- 
ed, no means of dealing with the evil 
can be depended upon, except that of 
removing altogether the corrupted and 


contagious matter, and admitting a free 
circulation of air. This was exactly 
what the Jewish priest was command- 
ed to do: ‘Then the priest shall com- 
mand that they take away the stones in 
which the plague is, and they shall cast 
them into an unclean place without the 
city: and he shall cause the house to be 
scraped within round about, and they 
shall pour out the dust that they scrape 
off without the city into an unclean 
place: and they shall take other stones 
and put them in the place of those 
stones: and he shall take other mortar, 
and shall plaster the house.’ It often 
happens, however, that even this severe 
operation proves ineffectual ; and after 
repeated repairs of the same nature, it 
is found that the building is so hopeless- 
ly ruined that it must be abandoned 
and dismantled: ‘And if the plague 
come again, and break out in the house, 
after that he hath taken away thestones, 
and after he hath scraped the house, and 
after it is plastered; then the priest 
shall come and look, and, behold, if the 
plague be spread in the house, it is a 
fretting leprosy in the house: it is un- 
clean. And he shall break down the 
house, the stones of it, and the timber 
thereof, and all the mortar of the house ; 
and he shall carry them forth out of the 
city into an unclean place.’ In confir- 
mation of this Professor Burnet says :— 
‘I knew a house in which the rot gained 
admittance, and which, during the four 
years we rented it, had the parlors twice 
wainscoted, and a new flight of stairs, 
the dry-rot having rendered it unsafe to 
go from the ground-floor to the bed- 
rooms. Every precaution was taken to 
remove the decaying timbers when the 
new work was done; yet the dry-rot 
so rapidly gained strength that the 
house was ultimately pulled down. 
Some of my books, which suffered least, 
and which I still retain, bear mournful 
impressions of its ruthless hand; others 
were so much affected that the leaves 
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resemble tinder, and when the volumes 
were opened fell out in dust or frag- 
ments.’ The ships in the Crimea suffer- 
ed more from dry-rot than from the 
ravages of fire or the shot and shells of 
the enemy ; and many of the best and 
most solid-looking houses are rendered 
year after year uninhabitable by it. 
The wood is often deeply impregnated 
with its spawn before it is used; the 
green patches that frequently occur in 
the grain of the wood exposed in the 
timber-yards being indications of its 
presence. When exposed to the ele- 
ments the spawn is prevented from de- 
veloping; but when the wood in which 
it is seen is employed in domestic build- 
ings, and shut up in close ill-ventilated 
places, it speedily reveals its true na- 
ture, and spreads like wild-fire. 

If the ravages of this plague are so 
great in this country, where the climate 
is temperate, and the houses generally 
dry, well drained, and substantially. 
built, what must they be in eastern 
countries, where the dwellings are hasti- 
ly constructed of almost any materials 
that come readily to hand—of loose 
stones daubed with untempered mortar 
—of mud and sun-burnt bricks mingled 
with chopped straw—and where the 
climate, especially during the rainy 
season, is very close and moist, develop- 
ing every kind of cryptogamic vegeta- 
tion in the utmost luxuriance? Dr. 
Thomson, in ‘The Land and the Book,’ 
mentions that the upper rooms of the 
houses in Palestine, if not constantly 
ventilated, become quickly covered with 
mould, and are unfit to live in. In 
many cases the roofs of the houses are 
little better than earth rolled hard, and 
it is by no means uncommon to see grass 
springing into a short-lived existence 
upon them. Such habitations must be 
damp and peculiarly subject to the in- 
fection of fungi. During the months of 
November and December especially, fun- 
gi make their appearance in the wretch- 


ed ephemeral abodes of the poorer class- 
es, and in the walls of many a dwelling 
at the present day may be seen the 
same leprous appearances described by 
Moses three thousand years ago. When 
the Israelites entered Palestine they 
occupied the dwellings of the dispossess- 
ed aboriginal inhabitants, instead of 
building new houses for themselves. 
And in these dwellings, as the Canaan- 
ites lived in the midst of moral and 
physical impurity, and were, moreover, 
ignorant of all sanitary conditions, the 
plague of leprosy would be very apt to 
manifest itself. The Bible speaks of it as 
sent expressly by God himself. ‘ When 
ye come into the land of Canaan which I 
give you for a possession, and I put the 
plague of leprosy in a house of the land 
of your pessession.’ It was so sent in 
mercy and not in judgment, to show to 
them, by a palpable proof appealing to 
the eye, what could not be so well re- 
vealed by other evidence. It was the 
visible manifestation of a hidden insidi- 
ous unwholesomeness, the breaking out, 
as it were, of an internal and universal 
disease. It directed attention to the 
unhealthy character of the house, and 
stimulated inquiry as to how it could be 
remedied. Whereas if no such abnor- 
mal appearance presented itself, the in- 
habitants might remain unconsciously 
in the midst of conditions which would 
slowly but surely undermine their health 
and in the end prove fatal. 

In the Levitical account we read that 
in the walls of the affected houses there 
were greenish as well as reddish streaks. 
These greenish streaks were caused by a 
different and much humbler kind of 
fungus than the Merulius lachrymans, or 
dry-rot, concerned in the production of 
the reddish streaks. Every oneis femi- 
liar with the common green mould, or 
Penicillium glaucwm of botanists. This 
fungus is extremely abundant every- 
where, and seems to have been no less 
general in the ancient world, for we find 
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traces of it pretty frequently, mixed 
with fragments of lichens and mosses, in 
amber. It grows on all kinds of decay- 
ing substances, and 1s very protean in its 
appearance, assuming different forms 
according to the nature of the body or 
situation which it affects. To the na- 
ked eye it is a mere greenish downy 
crust spreading over a decaying surface ; 
but under the microscope it presents a 
singularly lovely spectacle. The little 
patch of dusty cobweb is transformed 
into a fairy forest of the most exquisite 
shapes. Hundreds of delicate, transpa- 
rent stalks rise up from creeping inter- 
lacing roots of snowy purity, crowned 
with bundles of slender hairs, each like 
a miniature painter’s brush.  Inter- 
spersed among these hairs, which under 
a higher power of the microscope are 
seen to be somewhat intricately branch- 
ed, occur greenish dust-like particles, 
which are the sporidia, or seed-cases, 
containing in their interior the exces- 
sively minute and impalpable spores or 
germs, by which the species is perpetua- 
ted. A more entrancing sight cannot 
be seen, amid the infinite beauty and 
wonderfulness of this world, than those 
Liliputian groves of fungoid vegetation 
spreading over a decaying crust of bread, 
or a damp, mouldy old shoe, or the sur- 
face of a neglected pot of preserves. 
Often when coming home, wearied and 
surfeited by the inexhaustible enjoy- 
ments of asummer ramble, has my sense 
of God’s power and love been revived 
and quickened by the microscopic ex- 
amination of a fragment of rubbish 
thrown away into some dark corner ; 
and I have felt constrained to acknowl- 
edge that the glories of the outer world 
of sense and sight, illuminated by the 
summer sun, sank into insignificance 
when compared with the spirituelle vege- 
tation which bloomed unseen beyond 
the reach of sunshine and dew, and 
covered with its mantle of loveliness 
the unsightly ravages of death and de- 


cay. I have gazed for hours unwearied- 
ly upon such astonishing miracles of na- 
ture wrought within the precincts of 
man’s own home, finding new proofs of 
design, new charms of hue and form and 
grouping, disclosing themselves every 
moment. Many. of the strange weird- 
looking trees seemed to be growing as I 
gazed, lengthening their stalks upwards 
and spreading their roots downwards ; 
here and there tree-stems were falling, 
and crushing others in their fall, open- 
ing up a glade in the forest, and cum- 
bering the ground with their fallen 
trunks and old rotten-looking stumps ; 
while ever and anon the ripe capsules 
which grew on the summits of the tall- 
er and mature plants were bursting, 
and sending their seeds like a tiny puff 
of white smoke into the still air. There 
was an exquisite finish and perfection 
of detail in every part. Products of de- 
cay as they were, each object was in- 
stinct with life and busy in the perfor- 
mance of life’s functions. It was the 
fable of the Phoenix more than realized 
—purity springing out of corruption, 
and the shadow of death turned into 
the morning. 

The common mould-plant has wonder- 
ful powers of adapting itself to circum- 
stances the most diverse. Though it 
grows most frequently in the air, it is 
no less at home in the water. The 
vinegar-plant, which excited so much 
attention in domestic circles afew years 
ago, was an extraordinary development 
in saccharine solutions of the vegetative 
system or spawn of the common mould. 
Under the microscope, the peculiar 
gelatinous or leathery appearance of this 
abnormal production was found to con- 
sist of the threads of the mould closely 
interlaced and greatly swollen, and 
whenever the vinegar in which it was 
immersed was allowed to evaporate, and 
the spawn to become free from satura- 
tion, then the usual form of the mould 
was produced. Similar examples may 
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be seen in the flocculent matter which 
forms in various effusions when they be- 
come mothery; and in warm weather 
every writer is familiar with the tough 
mass that is so often brought up on the 
point of the pen from the ink-holder. 
Yeast, too, consists of the cells of this 
fungus. Wheu placed in the juice of 
grapes or the juice of barley these vege- 
table cells begin to grow and propagate, 
causing minute bubbles of carbonic gas 
to arise, and the whole substance gradu- 
ally to ferment. A single cubic inch of 
yeast during the heat of fermentation 
contains upwards of eleven hundred and 
fifty-two millions of these primitive 
plants. When the sugar upon which 
they feed is exhausted, and the water is 
all evaporated to dryness, the yeast- 
plants return to their primitive form of 
common green mould. We thus see 
that the same fungus which grows on 
the decayed grape in the vineyard, or 


the mildewed barley in the harvest-— 


field, converts in the form of yeast the 
juices of the grape and the barley into 
wine and beer. In both cases it is a 
process at once of decay and growth. 
Nature by means of the growth of the 
fungus is hastening the decay of effete 
substances; man steps in and arrests 
the decay and growth at a particular 
point, and employs the product as a 
beverage. 

Common mould grows on every sub- 
stance, whether animal or vegetable, in 
a state of decay. It grows even upon 
the human body when it is in an enfee- 
bled or disordered condition ; and many 
diseases of the skin are owing to its ef- 
forts to develop and spread itself. The 
thrush in children, the muscardine so 
destructive to silkworms, the fungoid 
growth which so often causes the death 
of the common house-fly in autumn, are 
all different forms of the common mould. 
Its germs or spores are constantly float- 
ing in the air or swimming in the water 
in incalculable myriads, so that it is 


difficult to conceive how any place can 
be free from their presence. The at- 
mosphere of our houses is loaded with 
them, and were we endowed with mi- 
croscopic vision we should see them 
dancing about in the draughts and cur- 
rents of our rooms, or shining among 
the motes in the pencilled rays of sun- 
shine. The ubiquity of mould has given 
rise to the theory of spontaneous gener- 
ation, still held by a certain class of 
naturalists ; but the immense profusion 
of its seeds, and their wonderful powers 
of adaptability to varying circumstap- 
ces, and of entering through the finest 
conceivable apertures, will easily account 
for its presence in every situation, with- 
out being under the necessity of ad- 
mitting what has never yet been proved 
—that substances in a particular state 
of decay can, without seeds or germs of 
any kind, generate certain low forms of 
life. Many medical men are of opinion 
that various zymotic diseases, if not. 
originated, are increased by the pres- 
ence of these minute cellules in the 
blood, and by their deleterious action in 
developing themselves. | The injuries 
inflicted by them are indeed incalculable. 
But we have nevertheless a grand com- 
pensation in the benefits which they 
confer in accelerating, by their un- 
paralleled rapidity of growth, the pro- 
cess of decay, and removing from the 
atmosphere into their own tissues, 
where they are innocuous, the putres- 
cent effluvia of dead substances. They 
also economise the stock of organised 
material, which has been slowly and 
tediously gained from the earth, air, and 


water, by preventing it from going back. 


through decomposition to the mineral 
state, and preserving it in an organic 
form to be at once made available for 
the purposes of higher animal and plant 
life. Mould, for these reasons,.is not so 
much an evil in itself as an indication 
of evil conditions in the world, and by 
minimising these it renders an all-im- 
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portant service in the economy of na- 
ture. Its great purpose is purely be- 
nevolent; but like the storm intended 
to purify the atmosphere, it sometimes 
oversteps its limits, and proves injurious 
in particular cases. 

Light, indispensable to the well-being 
of all other plants, is hostile to the 
growth of fungi. Wherever the sun 
shines brightly, there mould will not 
appear, or at all events flourish. It is 
essentially one of the unfruitful works 
of darkness. Hence those dwellings 
where the direct sunlight is excluded 
are peculiarly exposed to its attacks. 
However clean the locality, and com- 
furtable the external appearance of a 
house, if the windows are small and the 
ceilings low, and little light be admit- 
ted, this morbid vegetable growth will 
make its appearance; and by its rapid 
spread indicate very plainly that what 
is favorable to its development is most 
depressing and devitalising to the in- 
mates. Eastern houses especially, owing 
to the jealous seclusion in which the 
occupiers live, and the heat and glare of 
the climate, are constructed to admit 
as little light as possible ; and therefore 
we may well suppose that their shaded 
rooms would be injurious to health and 
favorable to the growth of leprous 
moulds. God said: ‘ Let there be light;’ 
and He said it for a wise and beneficent 
purpose ; for purifying the atmosphere 
as well as beautifying the earth. It 
helps on the life of the world; it is an 
essential condition of animated nature ; 
it is the best and cheapest of nature’s 
tonics, and wherever it is prevented 
from exerting its benign influence, the 
body is weakened, the atmosphere is 
vitiated, the dwelling becomes tho 
scene of disease and decay, and the dark 
haunt of noxious vegetation. Perfumes 
are also injurious to fungi. It is a re- 
markable circumstance that mouldiness 
js effectually prevented, at least during 
its incipient stages, by almost any fra- 
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grant substance. It is well known that 
books will not become mouldy in the 
neighborhood of Russian leather; nor 
any substance if placed withen the in- 
fluence of some essential oil. Turpen- 
tine, Canada balsam, tar, and other 
resinous substances, have not unfrequent- 
ly proved effective when administered 
as remedies in diseases of vegetable ori- 
gin. Itis for this reason probably, that 
cedar-wood occupies so prominent a 
place in the list of articles to be used in 
disinfecting the leprosy of the house. 
‘* And he shall cleanse the house with 
the blood of the bird, and with the 
running water, and with the living bird, 
and with the cedar-wood, and with the 
hyssop, and with the scarlet; but he 
shall let go the living bird out of the city 
into the open fields, and make an 
atonement for the house ; and it shall be 
clean.” Though the articles of purifica- 
tion here enumerated were employed on 
account of their typical or symbolical 
significance, yet it does not follow from 
this, thatthere was not a real fitness 
in the nature of things, in the various 
applications. The resinous fragrance of 
the cedar-wood, in cases where there 
was only a slight mouldiness in the 
house, would act as a deodorising agent, 
apart altogether from its typical purport 
or spiritual efficacy. It is important to 
notice that light and free circulation of 
air, as symbolized by the living bird let 
loose into the free sunlit sky, and sweet 
and healthy perfumes arising from 
thorough cleanliness, as symbolized by 
the hyssop, the running water, and the 
cedar. wood form the rational basis of the 
spiritual typology of the ceremony ; and 
all this is not without significance to us 
upon whom the ends of the world are 
come. 

The minute regulations for inspecting 
and cleansing those houses where symp- 
toms of leprosy appeared, indicate how 
complete and thorough was the sanitary 
system under which the Israelites lived, 


The utmost attention was paid in every 
particular to the health and well-being 
of the people. God considered no part 
of their domestic and social economy. 
however humble and apparantly insig- 
nificant, beneath his notice. Cleanli- 
ness in person, in dress, in dwellings, 
and in all outward appointments, was 
enforced by statutes of a peculiarly 
binding and solemn character. All 
these ceremonial enactments were in 
the first instance intended fur sanitary 
purposes. God had respect to. the phys- 
ical health and well-being of his people, 
He wished them to be patterns of puri- 
ty, models of beauty, their bodies to 
be perfectly developed in the midst of 
the most favorable circumstances; and 
therefore the most admirable arrange- 
ments were made for securing cleanly, 
orderly, and healthy habitations. 

But not for purely physical purposes 
alone were the Levitical laws regarding 
' the leprosy of the house enforced. They 
had also a spiritual significance. God 
dwelt among the Israelites; the taber- 
nacle was His visible abode. He had 
thus come down to earth; and the 
Israelites lived in His presence as it 
were in heaven, under the conditions of 
earth. The state which is future to us 
was present to them ; and hence, all the 
promises and threatenings addressed to 
them under the theocracy concerned 
this life and this earth alone. The so- 
lemn announcement was made to them. 
“The Lord thy God walketh in the 
midst of thy camp to deliver thee and 
to give up thine enemies before thee; 
therefore shall thy camp be holy; that 
He see no unclean thing in thee, and 
turn away from thee.” Physical pollu- 
tion was regarded as the symbol of 
spiritual pollution; and everything con- 
nected with disease, decay, or death, 
imparted a symbolical defilement toa 
spot wherein nothing that defileth 
should be found, God was to be known, 
not as the God of the dead, but of the 
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living; and therefore every morbid 
substance, animal or vegetable—every- 
thing that was hostile to health, and 
bore upon it the impress of that curse 
whose course is disease and decay, and 
whose end is death—must be banished 
without the camp. He was, moreover, 
to be known as the thrice Holy One, 
who cannot look upon sin; and there- 
fore every unfruitfnl work of darkness— 
every token in man’s body and sur- 
roundings of the deep-lying malady of 
sin in his soul—everything that bore 
the image of corruption—must be ex- 
cluded from the precincts which He has 
sanctified by His own habitation, and 
from the dwellings of the people upon 
whom He has put His name. All ex- 
perience tells us of the mysterious con- 
nection, founded upon the constitution 
of our two-fold nature, between physi- 
cal and moral evil—between external 
and internal impurity. The proverb, 
“Cleanliness is next to godliness,” is 
truer even than it is admitted to be. 
Physical filth has in innumerabe instan- 
ces been the means of turning away the 
Lord from the homes of those who en- 
dure it. For want of alittle moreroom - 
and a little more purity in their dwell- 
ings, the sublimest truths fall dead up- 
on the ears of thousands. The salvation 
of the poor, though to them the Gospel 
is preached, is in very many cases ren- 
dered impossible, humanly speaking, on 
account of the degrading conditions 
amid which they live, and the deaden- 
ing, hardening influence which familiari- 
ty with noxious sights and smells pro- 
duces. How often are the spiritual in- 
structions of the district visitor thrown 
away on account of the unhallowed ef- 
fects of filthy surroundings! Let our 
efforts for the souls of our fellow-crea- 
tures, therefore, be introduced and ac- 
companied, like those of our Saviour, by 
some measure of attention to their 
physical well-being; remembering that 
the Gospel is universal, comprehending 
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the whole man, that Christ, as the 
apostle tells us, is the Saviour of the 
body, and that we are now waiting for 
the adoption—that is, the redemption 
of the body. 

Sad it is to think of the leprosy of the 
house being the type of the leprosy of 
sin which infects the earthly tabernacle 
of this body. We bear about with us 
this plague in all our members. From 
the crown of the head to the sole of the 
foot, there is no soundness in us. The 
whole head is sick, and the whole heart 
faint. In vain do we endeavor to check 
its spread, to diminish its ravages, by 
efforts at self reformation, by repairing 
and altering this and that part of our 
structure which it has corrupted and 
decayed. So virulent is its nature, so 
inherent and deep-seated are its roots, 
that we.cannot altogether get quit of it. 
Even the holiest Christian has a law in 
his members warring against the law of 
his mind; and the bitter cry, “ Oh, 
wretched man that I am! who shall 
deliver me from this body of death ?” of- 
ten proceeds from the meekest and saint- 
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liest lips. The earthly house of this 
tabernacle must be taken to pieces, 
must die and crumble in the dust, and 
be resolved into its native elements, ere 
the engrained, fretting leprosy of sin be 
completely eradicated, and it be in a fit 
condition to be rebuilt, and made a pure 
and holy mansion for the redeemed and 
glorified spirit. Blessed be God, our 
vile bodies are yet to be fashioned like 
unto the glorious body of our redeemer ; 
and here and now the happy work of 
purification and transformation is going 
on through the blood of the Lamb, the 
water of regeneration, and the fragrant, 
sanctifying influence of Divine grace. 
Be it ours to put our natures entirely 
under the purifying power of God’s 
Spirit, so that they may be cleansed 
from all impure and unholy desires, all 
inordinate indulgences of lawful appetite 
all the fretting leprosy of the flesh; and 
grow up temples of the Holy Ghost, 
habitations of God through the Spirit, 
fitted for their sacred ministrations here 
and their glorious enjoyments hereafter. 


To be continued. 


GOD OUR REFUGE. 


Mr. Leonard Strong gives a narrative 
ef a voyage across the Atlantic, of which 
he says: “The reminiscence of the 
mercies of God, and the rehearsal of 
them to others, may not only be profit- 
able, but may redound to His honor 
and praise whose glory it is to make 
grace reign through righteousness unto 
eternal life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” Believing that our readers may 
thereby be instructed and God honored, 
we gather*here the leading particulars 
of the narrative. 

Mr. Strong left Demerara in the 
steamer CO , which reached the har- 
bor of St. Thomas in safety. There 
they learned that the steamship T ; 
in which they expected to be conveyed 
to Southampton, had struck on a reef 
of rocks off Cuba, but, after undergoing 
some repairs, had proceeded to Bermuda, 


where she awaited their arrival. There 
was much questioning among the pas- 
sengers about the safety of going to sea 
insuchacrippled ship. In Mr. Strong’s 
mind, also, the question was raised 
whether he should not construe this as 
a providential hinderance to delay his 
voyage; but, after giving himself to 
prayer, he felt a calm persuasion that 
all would be well, and so continued his 
voyage to Bermuda. 

The captain of the C , being in 
the habit of reading the service from the 
English Prayer-Bovuk to the assembled 
crew on Sunday morning, invited Mr. 
Strong to preach. The Lord enabled 
him to set forth the full and free sal- 
yation as offered to the vilest sinners 
immediately through the precious blood 
of Christ, by faith in His name. The 
enjoyment of this opportunity of giving 
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testimony to. the grace of God greatly 
confirmed him in the persuasion that all 
was ordered for the good of these com- 
panions in danger, and for the glory of 
God. 

At Bermuda they found the appoint- 
ed steamer so injured that gangs of con- 
victs were employed night and day to 
keep her from sinking. The damage 
extended some twenty feet aft from her 
stern. Much of the planking next the 
keel and part of the keel itself was torn 
off. Nothing efficient could be done 
without, to repair this extensive injury ; 
but within, a water-tight deck had been 
laid over the injured part, and other 
precautions were taken against the force 
and pressure of the waves. Under the 
water-tight deck a large engine-pipe 
had been introduced, and other pipes 
were so arranged over the deck that the 
vesssel could be kept afloat so long as 
the engines worked; but four hours 
after they ceased to work, she would go 
down. 

The passengers had no choice but to 
embark in this vessel or wait at their 
own expense at Bermuda for the next 
steamer. Thus circumstanced, seeing 
the confidence of the officers, they were 
transhipped to the T , and, with a 
calm sea, her head was turned toward 
the east. With continued fine weather 
she made her way so gallantly through 
the waves that all fears subsided. On 
the return of Sunday, it was found that 
neither the discipline nor the form of 
religion observed in the C was prac- 
tised on the T——. At the request of 
a passenger, Mr. Strong preached; but 
very few of the crew, officers or passen- 
gers cared to attend. They all seemed 
to prefer card-playing and trivial amuse- 
ments, and Mr. Strong was much cast 
down at the apparent uselessness of his 
life on board. One of the passengers, 
arrested by the evident diflerence be- 
tween his life and theirs, came to ask 
an explanation of it, and with this pas- 
senger he enjoyed daily conversations 
on the doctrine of grace, on the fall and 
ruin of man, on the finished work of 
Christ, and the simplicity of saving faith. 
“Never,” he remarked, ‘‘ have I seen 
so educated, intellectual, and talented 
aman who listened with such childlike 
simplicity to the humbling yet weighty 
statements of the word of truth.” 
“ Thus, when I was most conscious of 
inertness, infirmity, and of my incapacity 
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for testimony, God was using me to 
work on the conscience of another.” 

On the eighth day of the voyage, they 
encountered a gentle head-wind which 
gradually freshened to a gale,-and the 
ship labored heavily. On going on 
deck next morning, Mr. Strong found. 
that the leak was fearfully increasing. 
The water had risen nearly to her orlop- 
deck, and with every reel of the labor- 
ing ship the spray was dashing up from 
the hold. Early in the morning the 
first engineer had been called, and had 


. found that, in addition to her increase 


of the leak, the engine-pipe had ceased 
to act. The ship was immediately put 
before the wind, and a smaller pipe 
which lay above the water-tight deck 
was attached to the engine, but it was 
also choked. Every attempt to keep 
down the water failed. 

“T felt,” says Mr. Strong, “ that this 
was the time to cast our case upon the 
Lord, and bring Him into our circum- 
stances as caring for us. But I felt 
that [ had little to say why my earthly 
tabernacle should not be dissolved; I 
only could desire to live in order better 
to serve Himin my body. I thought of 
my children, already bereaved of one 
parent. I thought of the many souls in 
the ship; of the mothers of familics 
that were on board—some going to 
England for their expecting families ; 
of the many sinners that were in the 
ship, for there did not appear to be 
any who knew the Lord; and then I 
felt able to pour out my heart for 
them, and I felt much confidence in 
seeking immediate help. ‘The water 
was coming in very fast; I prayed to 
the Lord to give wisdom and calinness 
to the engineer to guide him to the 
cause of the disaster, as also to the 
remedy, so that the engine-pipe might 
resume its usefulness and keep the ship 
afloat. I poured out my prayer to 
Jesus and our Father in Him to remem- 
ber us and the women, and our families 
afar from us, and to look in mercy on 
the helpless sinners in the ship. I con- 
fessed my many sins and failures. I 
pleaded confideatly the blood of Jesus. 
I prayed for joy and peace in believing, 
and that, if the time was come for the 
ship to sink, I might have Christ for 
the strength of my heart, and be able 
to drown with my soul full of joy and 
the Holy Ghost.” 

On going on deck after this season of 
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prayer, Mr. Strong found the men pre- 
paring the boats, if it shoutd be neces- 
sary to take to them. The engineer 
now calmly stopped the engine, and 
succeeded in finding and removing the 
obstruction of the pipes ; and when this 
was done, the engines were put to work 
again. The passengers also, headed by 
Mr. Strong, engaged systematically in 
bailing out water. When his turn came 
to rest, he went to the ladies, who were 
exceedingly frightened — those who 
were gay and thoughtless the day be- 
fore were now in an agony of mind. He 
showed them the way of salvation by 
faith in Jesus, and besought them to 
look with confidence to [is blood shed 
for the remission of sins. “TI hardly 
hope God will spare the ship,” said one 
of them, ‘“‘ there are such wicked sinners 
im.it tS Phat,” he replied, ‘fis, the 
very foundation of my hope that He 
will. He willeth not the death of a 
sinner, as His long-suffering is so great, 
that, when [ think of the many sinners 
in the ship, I trust. God will spare her 
this time.” 

The time was come for Him who had 
heard the cry of His servant to put forth 
His hand. A diver succeeded in clear- 
ing the large engine-pipe so thoroughly 
that in a short time the working of the 
engine was fast taking off the water. 
The captain, though an ungodly man, 
who would not be present when Mr. 
Strong preached on Sunday, now paid 
an involuntary tribute to that which 
he had despised, by sending for him to 
the cabin, and when he entered, said, 
‘“‘T desire your opinion, Mr. Strong, as 
to what land we ought to steer for.” 
Mr. Strong, gave his reasons for pro- 
ceeding direct for Fayal, and the coun- 
sel was accepted. Tue walter was now 
reduced more than half, and the servant 
of God, like Paul with the crew of the 
ship of Alexandria, confident that God 
had answered the prayer, and that the 
vessel was running swiftly to a port of 
safety, quieted the fears of his compa- 
nions so that they sat down to dinner. 
None, however, retired torest. At day 
dawn they saw themselves under the 
lee of the high land to, the south of the 
bay of Horta, and rescued through mer- 
cy from a watery grave, they were 
landed in safety. 

The passengers were lodged in two 
hotels, and, for the most part, soon for- 
got their late peril, seeking all the plea- 
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sure they could find, visiting the gor- 
geous temple of the Roman worship, 
and amusing themselves in witnessing 
the ceremonies of some Roman festival. 
The vessel was kept afloat by steaming 
round the bay night and day, till pro- 
videntially a man-of-war steamer arriv- 
ed at the port. The captain of this 
vessel took charge of the ‘I’ , adopt- 
ed additional measures for her safety, 
and arranged that his own vessel should 
accompany her to the nearest Enyzlish 
port. Mr. Strong finding no opportu- 
nity of usefulness either among the 
passengers or the inhabitants, made it 
a serious matter of prayer as to the 
course he ought to pursue, and was per- 
suaded that he ought to continue his 
voyage in the T——, trusting in the 
Lord for his security. This was con- 
firmed when the captain called at the 
hotel and entreated him to accompany 
him home. ‘ Now,” says Mr. Strong, 
‘the words of Nehemiah came over me, 
‘Can such an one as I flee?’ ” 

Many of his fellow-passengers endea- 
vored to dissuade him from the perilous 
voyage ; but at length eleven of them, 
among whom were two ladies, deter- 
mined on going too. On the appointed 
day they left Fayal, in company with 
the man-of-war, steering once more for 
England, on a calm sea. The next 
morning being Sunday, the captain pro- 
posed to assemble all hands in the sa- 
loon, and requested Mr. Strong to pray 
for them, and to speak to them what 
he thought right. To this Mr. Strong 
gladly assented, and preached the gospel 
of peace to them all. The Lord heard 
prayer; a little boat might have ac- 
companied them all the way, and on 
the eighth day after they left Fayal 
they were off Plymouth, where, on the 
morrow, being the first day of the week, 
Mr. Strong found himself among the 
dear children of God who thirteen 
months before had commited him to 
the Lord for his passage out, and now 
welcomed him on his return with 
thanksgiving to the Father who had 
heard prayer and had enabled His ser- 
vant to find Him his rock, his high 
tower, his refuge amidst such trials and 
dangers. 

There are many interesting points to 
be noted in the events of this short 
voyage, in which man should be humn- 
bled while God is glorified. Man was 
so confident and puffed up in the sure 
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precautions which he had taken to keep 
the ship afloat, and which were all ren- 
dered. futile by a little oakum drawn 
into the engine-pipe. Then, in the 
very hour of man’s despair, God heard 
prayer. The captain commenced his 
voyage with confidence, boasting and 
much impiety; he ended it humbled, 
owning God’s hand in his- deliverance, 
and asking a Christian’s pravers. Mr. 
Strong embarked as an humble indivi- 
dual in no ecclesiastical character; but 
circumstances drew him forward to 
preach the Gospel, without any: effort 
on his part, so that the Gospel could 
not be hid, and the hour of peril discov- 
ered the preciousness of faith. Mr. 
Strong states that, when he first con- 
templated the seemingly impending des- 
truction of the ship, his heart quailed 
not before death, but the scene that 
would precede it. “Then,” says he, 
“JT thought on the word in Rom. xy. 
13; and feeling that I could not ori- 
ginate peace, but God could give peace, 
1 prayed that the God of hope would 
give me joy and peace in believing, and 
yom that time my peace and joy in the 
Lord never were disturbed for a mo- 
ment.” Doubtless there was a special 
purpose in all that befell them, and 
though we may not learn the result 
of it here, God may be reaping fruit in 
it which shall redound to His glory in 
eternity. 
oe? 
A Present Saviour. 


Not many months ago, a vessel left 
one of our Kastern ports, bound for South 
America. Her trip opened prosperously. 
But one of the sudden sturms peculiar 
to some portions of our coast, occurring 
midway in her course, darkness surroun- 
ded and ruin threatened the voyagers. 
They lost their bearing, and were driven 
they knew not whither. Asif to make 
more fearful their distress, their supply 
of water failed. At length, in the dark- 
ness, and when their suffering seemed 
almost unbearable, a craft of some sort 
passed them, and they gave signals of 
distress. From the passing vessel came 
back the answer: 

“ What is the matter?” 

* Weare suffering for want of water.” 

“What do you say ?” was the sur- 
prised: question. 

“We are suffering, dying, for the 
want of water.” 


“Dying for want of water! 
don’t you dip itup? Guess you’ve lost 
your bearing! Fresh water is all round 
you; dip it up!” 

They had entered the Amazon, and 
during their days of distress, the life- 
freighted water had lain in measureless 
abundance all around them. 

Are not our eyes often ‘* thus holden,” 
till we no longer discern our blessings ? 
Is it not sometimes so with you, blinded 
and sorrowing Christian? In the midst 
of life’s stormy sea, you are “ tossed by 
the waves,” struggling against contrary 
currents, and mourning that your Sa- 
vour is absent. The “hiding of, his 
countenance” you count your greatest 
loss. 

Doubting Christian, “our Eternal Sun 
ever shineth.” Our Jesus is always 
near ; and nearest, often, when you deem 
him most distant. Our faith is weak, 
and we hang a veil of doubt before our 
faces. Thus equipped, we grope our 
way through life. [sit strange that we 
discover not our Saviour ? 

Tearing away that veil, let us rather 
pray, ‘‘ Lord, increase our faith.” The 
prayer will prove a faithful mirror, 
showing us ever our present Saviour. 


Why 


a 
Could not say it. 


An act of prayer is of itselfa searching 
test of one’s thoughts and feelings, es- 
pecially so when the very language of 
the petition, as suggested by the Divine 
Spirit, holds up a mirror to the heart. 
The following story well illustrates some 
of the difficulties experienced by an in- 
tentional sinner in repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer: 

In the middle ages, when the great 
lords and knights were always at war 
with each other, one of them resolved 
to avenge himself upon a neighbor who 
had offended him It chanced that on 
the very evening when he had made this 
resolve, he heard that his enemy was 
to pass near his castle with only a few 
men with him. It was a good oppor- 
tunity to take his revenge, and he de- 
termined not to let it pass. He spoke 
of this plan in the presence of his chap- 
lain, who tried ia vain to persuade him 
to give it up. The good man said a 
great deal to the duke about the sin of 
what he was going to do, but in vain. 
At length, seeing that his words had no 
effect, he said: “ My lord, since I cannot 
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persuade you to give up this plan of 
yours, will you at least consent to come 
with me to the chapel, that we may pray 
together before you go?” The duke 
consented, and the chaplain and he knelt 
down in prayer. Then the mercy-loving 
Christian said to the revengeful warrior, 
“ Will you repeat after me, sentence by 
sentence, the prayer which our Lord 
Jesus Christ taught to his disciples ?” 

**T will do it,” replied the duke. 

He did it accordingly. The chaplain 
said a sentence, and the duke repeated 
it, till he came to the petition, “ Forgive 
us our trespasses, as we forgive them 
that trespass against us.” There the 
duke was silent. 

‘“* My lord duke, you are silent,” said 
the chaplain. ‘ Will you be so good as 
to continue to repeat the words after 
me, if you dare say so ?—‘ forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that tres- 
pass against us.’ ” 
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“T cannot,” replied the duke. 

“Well, God cannot forgive you, for 
he has said so. He himself has given 
this prayer. Therefore you must either 
give up your revenge, or give up saying 
this prayer; for to ask God to pardon 
you as you pardon others, is to ask him 
to take vengeance on you ‘for all your 
sins. Go, now, my lord, and meet your 
victim. God will meet you at the great 
day of judgment.” 

The iron will of the duke was b:oken. 

“No,” said he, “I will finish my 
prayer. My God, my Father, pardon 
me. Forgive-me as I desire to forgive 
him who has offended me. Lead me 
not into temptation, but deliver me 
from evil.” 

“ Amen?” said the chaplain. 

“ Amen!” repeated the duke, ae 
now understood the Lord’s prayer bet- 
ter than he had ever done before, since 
he had learned to apply it to himselfi— 

(Biblical Treasury.) 
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THE TEN LEPERS. 


LUKE Xvil. 11-19. 


A WORD FOR AN ANXIOUS SOUL. 


Beloved reader, will you carefully 
consider this beautiful little story? It 
fits your case. It sets before you the 
gracious ways of Him who is love; and 
it gives you a pattern of the faith in 
Him that saves. The Lord Jesus is still 
seeking sinners (Matt. ix. 13); and His 
one business with the sinner, for the 
present, is to save him (1 Tim. i. 15). 
He exercises no judgment yet; His mis- 
sion just now is purely, simply mercy. 
And no thought could be more foolish, 
or more untrue, than to think that He 
who came as Jehovah’s servant, to show 
the Father’s grace, will cast out a single 
soul that comes seeking mercy. 

Not to dwell on minor details, all of 
which are full of blessed encouragement 
to you, let us look at verse 14. They 
had cried for help to Jesus; and when 
He saw them, wstantly He answered. 
Note this. Wen? Not a moment’s 
delay. ‘For He shall deliver the needy 
when he crieth; the poor also, and him 
that hath no helper. CPs. xen. (12. ) 
These lepers knew little of the Saviour. 
Faith cometh by hearing, and outside 
the camp they could not have heard 


much. One of them is not even a Jew. 
So they call Him, not Son of God, nor 
even Son of David, but only “Jesus, 
Master.” No matter: it is not the 
amount of knowledge, nor the depth of 
conviction, that obtains the blessing; 
but if a soul know enough, and be con- 
victed enough to send it im fact To JE- 
sus, the grace of Jesus and the faith- 
fulness of Jesus will meet bim in mercy. 

Anxious soul, it is not Jesus that is 
keeping you knocking so long at His 
door. The moment a prodigal starts on 
his journey homeward, the Father sees 
him, and meets him and kisses him, a 
GREAT WAY OFF. 

Note specially the very words of Je- 
sus to the lepers, “Go, show yourselves to 
the priests.” They are to go to Jerusa- 
lem, fifty miles or more away; they are 
to show themselves as healed lepers to 
the priests, and claim to be officially 
declared clean. 

How very trying! What! go and an- 
nounce that they are healed, when in 
truth they are not healed at all. And 
not only. announce it, but, in proof that 
they are really healed, they are to hold 
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up their poor rotting limbs, as leprous 
and as loathsome as ever. Only think 
of it! And Jesus, bidding them do this, 
without explanation, goes and leaves 
them. Ah! what a sharp trial of faith! 
But Jesus eyer, Ever tries the soul He 
blesses. 

If these men had had no faith in Him, 
they would have taken offence at His 
word, and so they would have lived and 
died as lepers. But they believed, how- 
ever feebly; and so, with many doubt- 
ings, perhaps, they started on their 
journey.. It was quite enough; Jesus 
made the word, He bade them speak a 
truth; and so it came to pass, that as 
THEY WENT—as they were in the very 
act of going—THEY WERE CLEANSED. 

Beloved, anxious reader, is not this 
your very case? Are you not too a 
leper? and have you not too raised your 
cry for healing? And has not Jesus 
too, with equal readiness, bid you go 
into the Father’s presence, and show 
yourself as a healed leper whom He hath 
cleansed—as a poor lost soul whom. He 
hath washed white in His own blood, 
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and whom He hath bidden to take a 
place among the Father’s children ? 

But though He bid you do this, un- 
like these lepers, you have not done it; 
and just because you have not done it; you 
are at this hour still an unhappy, un- 
cleansed leper. Alas! beloved, unlike 
these lepers, you stumble at His word. 
You keep looking at your unhealed 
leprous sores, and feeling that if He 
would heal them first, you would glad- 
ly go and show yourself afterward.— 
But it may not be. Jesus says, “Go!” 
and if you persist in staying back till 
you are jirst healed, then, let me in love 
say it plainly, you will live and die a 
poor unhealed leper, and be finally cast 
out among the unclean. Go at once! 
Go because He bids you; go just as you 
are, as cold, as dead, as distant as ever ; 
go into the Father’s presence, and, in 
the name of Jesus, take your place among 
the Father’s forgiven and blood-washed 
children; and in your case too, as in 
that of these ten lepers, it shall surely 
come to pass, that As YOU ARE GOING, 
you shall be cleansed. 


ee Se ee ee 


THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 


’ 
REPRINTED BY REQUEST. 


The law pronounces condemnation and: 
death. 

Grace proclaims justification in life. 

The law says, This do and thow shalt 
live. - 

Grace says, live and then thou shall 
do. 
The law says, Pay me that thow owest. 
Grace says, I frankly forgive thee all. 

The law says, The wages of sin is 
death. 

Grace says, The gift of God is Eternal 
Life. 

The law says, The soul that sinneth it 
shall Wie. ; 

Grace says, He that believeth in the 
Son of God hath Everlasting Life. 

The law says, Make you a new heart 
and a new spirit. 

Grace says, A new heart will I give 
you, and a right spirit will I put with- 
In you. 

The law says, Fulfil the claims of God 
or thou shall die and perish. 

Grace says, Christ has fulfilled all 


the claims of God’s holiness, and there- 
fore, thou shall live in immortality and 
glorious life. 

The law demands holiness. 

Grace gives holiness. 

The law says, Cursed is every one that 
continueth not in all things written in the 
Book of the Law to do them. 

Grace says, Blessed is the man whose 
iniquities are forgiven, whose sin is 
covered. Blessed is the man to whom 
God will not impute sin. 

The law says, Thow shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy strenth, and with all thy might. 

Grace says—Herein is love, not that 
we loved God, but that he first loved 
us, and gave His Son to be the propi- 
tiation for our sins. 

The law speaks of what man must do 
for God. ‘ 

Grace tells us what Christ has done 
for man. 

The law demands obedience by the ter- 
rors of the Lord. 
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Grace beseeches man by the mercies 
of God. ‘ 

The law calls for the extorted service of 
a bondsman. ‘ 

Grace asks the loving service of a son 
and freeman. 

We must come to the study of the 
Bible as pupils, not as judges ; to find 
not what ought to be said, but what has 
God said; as enquirers after truth, not 
as advocates seeking for arguments. It 
must be studied with reference to the 
laws of language, as the words are hu- 
man, while revealed thoughts are 
divine. Man needs to be spiritualized, 
not the Scripture. The Christan does 
not produce fruit, he only bears it. It 
is the life of Christ in the Christian 
that produces the fruit. All life is ne- 
cesarily manifestive. The life of Christ 
in a Christan is essentially manifestive 
and where there is no manifestation 
there can be no life. 


Jesus! the Ladder of my Faith, 


Jesus! the ladder of my faith 
Rests on the jasper walls of Heaven ; 
And through the veiling clouds I catch 
Faint visions of the mystic Seven! - 


The glory of the rainbowed Throne 
Tilumes those clouds like lambent flame ; 

As once, on Earth, Thy love diyine 
Burned thro’ the robes of human shame. 


Thou grt the same, O gracious Lord ! 

The same dear Christ that Thou wert then : 
And all the praises angels sing 

Delight Thee less than prayers of men ! 


We have no tears Thou wilt not dry ; 

We have no wounds ‘Thou wilt not heal; 
No sorrows pierce our human hearts 

That Thon, dear Saviour ! dost not feel. 


Thy pity, like the dew, distils ; 

And Thy compassion, like the light, 
Our every morning overfilis, 

And crowns with stars our every night. 


Let not the world’s rude conflict drown 
The charmed music of Thy Voice, 
That calls all weary ones to rest, 
And bids all mourning souls rejoice ! 


REPORTS, &c. 


We give below a few extracts from the Annual Reports of some of the 
Society’s Chaplains, laboring in ports of the United States. They will repay 
a careful perusal. 


NORFOLK, VA.—Reyv. E. N. Cranz, Chaplain. 


SEconD ANNUAL REPORT. 


Norro.k, April 3, 1867. 
Our Sunday School also commenced on the same day as our services. We 
organized with 12 scholars and 4 teachers. We have received accessions on 
every Sabbath since the school opened, and have enrolled in all 227 scholars. 
As in all such mission enterprises, a large number of these have fallen off from 
yarious causes. We now have about 150 who attend more or less regularly, 
but our average attendance will hardly reach half that number. On one or 
two occasions it has been as high as between 80 and 90. The number of 
teachers varies from 10 to15. Considering the brief time since the organiza- 
tion ; the entirely new interest to be created; the rawness of the material to 
work upon; the prejudices to be encountered; and the fact that the parents 
of the children have no ecclesiastical connection with the Bethel, and few 
attend it, and the children come, or stay away from, or leave, the school 
wholly at their own option, with few exceptions ; this is a more encouraging 
success than there was reason to expect—far more so than I dared to hope 
for. The scholars and teachers generally seem much interested in the school, 
and there is a manifest improvement in the manners and disposition of the 
children. We cannot but hope that the good seed of the kingdom is being 
sowed in these young hearts, which shall hereafter bring forth fruit unto life 
eternal. Fully one half the scholars are children of seamen or of those who 
have “ followed the water” in some cay a we frequently are aided in 
teaching by those casually here on board the shipping. 
On the first Sabbath i’ January we commenced holding a half-hour prayer 
meeting immediately after the evening service, to which most of those 
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present at service have usually remained. Some men of the sea have given 

us most interesting accounts of God’s goodness and grace manifested to them 

when far away upon the deep, and we have enjoyed some seasons of deep 
solemnity with evident signs of the Spirit’s presence. 

On the first Wednesday evening in February, we commenced weekly 
prayer meetings in the Bethel. The attendance, though smaller than on 
Sabbath evenings, has been sufficiently encouraging tu warrant our continuing 
them as there has never yet failed to be enough there to claim the Saviour’s 
promise of his presence, which I trust we have at times sensibly felt, and 
rejoiced in his blessing. ; 

Our Bethel seems now to be generally regarded as one of the established 
institutions of the city. The papers have on several occasions spontaneously 
and favorably noticed it, and the general sentiment is, I think, in sympathy 
with our work. I cannot indeed but wish for more practical and active co- 
operation than has yet. been offered by those formerly so much interested in 
the seamen’s cause; but this, under all the existing circunstances, I must 
probably be content to hope and wait for in the future. 

The seamen themselves, for whose. benefit this chaplaincy is sustained, are 
coming to appreciate it more fully, and many now remember, and attend, the 
Bethel when in port over Sabbath without waiting for a special invitation 
every time they arrive. I still continue my regular visitation of vessels dur- 
ing the week, and on Saturdays endeavor to board every one in port, and 
distribute reading matter, and leave a card of invitation to the Bethel on the 
following Sabbath, and seldom fail to meet a favorable response. 

In reviewing the year I cannot but feel thankful and encouraged at the 
progress of the work, and offer the heartfelt testimony. ‘“‘The Lord hath 
done great things for us, whereof we are glad.” 

Respectfully and fraternally yours, 
HE. N. Crane, Chaplain Am. S. F. Soe. 


RICHMOND, VA.—Rev. F. J. Boaas, Chaplain. 


A discouraging debt still rests on this unfinished Bethel. In 
one of his letters, Mr. Boggs expresses the hope that the City 
Common Council would pay the debt, take the deed for the 
Bethel, but guarantee its use to the Society as now; for the ap- 
propriation ot $3,000 by the city, it has the use of the basement 
for school purposes. This project seems to have failed. It is 
hoped that after the repairs of the damages of the war, and the 
revival of business, deliverance from some quarter may come to 
the rescue of this Bethel from debt. We subjoin the Chapiain’s 
Annual Report : 

“ Seamen’s Beturz, RicHMonp, April 4, 1867. 

“ Dear Beruren,—In presenting the annual report of my operations in 
this port, I cannot but express regret that I shall not be able to give you in 
detail the amount of encouraging success I fondly hoped to do, when this en- 
terprise was set on foot by your Board, and through the instrumentality of 
Brother McGlashan. But the fearful hiatus of five years’ war has not only 


paralyzed effort in a large degree, but so far as liberal support and sympathy is 
concerned, we have suffered in the extreme. 

“As you are well aware before the war we were self-sustaining, and never 
solicited a dollar from abroad ; but now it is vain to call for the most trifling 
amounts for current expenses. I myself, in connection with ministerial 
duties, perform all the functions of sexton ; and but for the monthly allowance 
from your Board, I would have to dig or beg for support. 
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“In reviewing my work for the past year, I am not without encourage- 
ment, and have had many occasions to thank God for the privilege of laboring 
among seamen. During the winter, my operations. were confined almost 
exclusively to visiting the vessels and the labors of my Sunday-school; but 
now in the happy change of season, [ enjoy the hope of more direct and ex- 
tensive labor. Within the last month there has been a considerable increase 
in our shipping, and my field will be more important in this respect. 

“T feel that I have done a good work in the distribution of reading matter 
among seamen. The Magazines and Life-Boat sent from your Board, with the 
100 copies of the Child’s Paper, and 5U copies of the American Messengers, 
generously donated to me by these respective Boards, gives me ready access 
to the sailor, and imparts life to my Sanday-school operations. 

“It has always been a source of regret, that the peculiar circumstances at- 
tending the arrival and departure of vessels here give me so little opportunity 
for anything else than a hurried acquaintance with sailors, and an impatient 
hurry in my work, as for the most part the vessels remain but a few days. 
Still I have hope that my humble efforts are not in vain. I tind often 
amongst the rough and wicked mass some jewels of consistent piety, who love 
God, and illustrate his profession by faithful lives, and often unite with mein 
my labors. 

““ The Sunday-school is large and interesting, and our corps of teachers in- 
creasing; nearly, if not all the religious faith of the city is here represented. 

“I fear we will not be able to retain the Bethel. The City Council did 
not accept the offer made to them, and the creditors, who have waited nearly 
seven years, are asking for their pay. The indebtedness is about $5,700 ; but 
if the city loses the basement as a school-room, $3,000 more is to be added. 
The property is worth a large sum; but if forced to sell now, the above 
amount could hardly be realized. If Mr. Turner’s claim of $3,800 could be 
paid off, and we get the deed, we could dispose of our vacant lot, and meet 
the balance of our indebtedness, and thus the city would be satisfied, and we 
relieved of the $3,000, the school-room consideration. Do you know of any 
liberal soul that would come to our relief ? 

“ After all, my trust is in God, and that some way will be opened for our 
relief, and his cause still prosper in this important field, and that he will raise 
up friends for a class that are forgotten by a vast majority of professing 
Christians. ‘ 

‘“‘ With the sincere and earnest prayer that the cause of. the moral and re- 
ligious welfare of seamen may prosper, and in the coming year increase an 
hundred fold, I am your brother truly, 

“F. J. Bogas.” 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C.—Rev. Wm. B. Yates, Chaplain. 


We call attention to the Chaplain’s Annual Report : 


‘6 Jt is with mingled feelings of sorrow ard gratitude that I attempt to make 
this Report. When we look back upon years that are passed, and recall the 
large numbers of seamen that used to fill the Bethel, and contrast it with the 
comparatively small numbers now attending, the heart becomes sad. At the 
same time, we feel grateful for what we have been able to accomplish during 
the past year. 

‘The church has been regularly opened, and the Bethel flag hoisted to in- 
vite the sailor to the Bethel, and the numbers have been steadily increasing. 
Many a one who dates his conversion to the Charleston Bethel, the pastor 
has been permitted to meet once more on earth, and of others he has heard 
who have gone to the glorious reward in heaven. 

“« While we cannot record, as in times past, any general revival, still we can 
name some few who have been hopefully converted in the Bethel, during the 
past year, 
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“Tt is true, from the prostrate condition of our commerce, we have not 
been able to reorganize our Society, and make it self-sustaining. Still, from 
the kindness of the American Seamen’s Friend Society, we have been enabled 

to keep the Bethel open; and many a sailor has reason to bless God for the 
privilege of having a Bethel in Charleston. 

“To show the interest seamen still take: Within the past week my old 
friends in Charleston and New York have sent the Bethel a very handsome 
parlor organ, which Capt. James Berry was the instrument in procuring. I 
have continued to distribute Bibles and tracts; and the Sabbath school is in- 
creasing in numbers and interest. To Capt. Collins, of the steamer ‘ Manhat- 
tan,’ we are indebted for some very handsomely framed mottoes, to hang up, 
to which the children’s attention is directed. We trust ere long to be able 
to report the Charleston Bethel, what it was in times past. ; 

“Wm. B. Yares, Chuplain.” 


“SAVANNAH, GEO.—Revy. L. H. Peasz. Chaplain. 


The Report of last year states that Mr. Pease arrived on this 
field Nov. 22, 1865. The use of the Penfield Bethel was gener- 
ously granted to him by Mr. Stoddard, President of the Savannah 
Port Society. The building was put in order by Mr. Pease at a 
cost of $150. Mr. Pease labored in this port with encouraging 
success till the latter part of June, 1866. 

The Society made application for the continued use of the 
Bethel for the coming shipping season. In the absence of Mr. 
Stoddard, a “respectful” declinature was returned by a Mr. J. L. 
Thomas, we ee Vice-President of the Society. A larger 
congregation could be secured on shipboard than in the Bethel, 
and much other work could be accomplished among seamen. Mr. 
Pease returned to Savannah Nov. Ist, 1866, with the expectation 
of being sent from there to aid Mr. McGlashan, either in Mobile 
or New Orleans. He labored here till February 16, 1867, when 
he left for Mobile. We append his report of* labors while in Sa- 

-vannah. Annual Report : : 


“ New Orueans, April 11th, 1867. 
“* Dear Brothers Loomis and Hatu: 

‘The past summer and autumn having been occupied in pleading the cause 
of the men of the sea among the churches of Connecti:ut, [ returned at length 
to my old field in Savannah, Ga. The use of ‘ Penfield’s Mariner’s Church,’ 
which we had repaired and occupied during the past year, not being granted 
to our Board during the current year, our operations thus far have been 
necessarily limited, and our report must be incomplete. As a specimen of the 
commerce of the city, and what has been done for it, I append the following 
facts: From Nov. Ist, 1866, to Feb. 16th, i867—the time of my labors in Sa- 
vannah—embracing three-and-a-half months, the number of coastwise entries 
of American vessels was 249, clearances, 237 ; foreign entries of foreign vessels, 
25, clearances, 18 ; of American vessels to and from foreign ports, 16 entries 
and 29 clearances. 

“* Among these vessels over 20,000 pages of tracts and religious publications 
were distributed, and 150 Bibles and Testaments. Religious services were 
held on shipboard and in the hospitals, and wherever an opportunity was 
afforded, and the vessels along the docks were visited two or three times a 
week, for the purpose of tract distribution. These visits were always wel- 
comed ; but several incidents illustrating the speedy return of bread cast upon 
the waters must be omitted for want of space. 


, “TL, H. Prass.” 
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GALVESTON, TEXAS.—Rev. A. McGuasnan, Chaplain and 
Agent. 


The last Report left Rev. Augustus Alvord at this port. . He, 
however, left it early in the summer of 1866. Rev. A. Mc- 
Glashan arrived here the 27th of February, ’67. On examina- 
tion of the Custom-house books, found the arrivals of seamen, 
both in the inner and outer harbor, from March 4th, 1866, to 
March 4th, 1867, 35,340. 

He found that the Port Society which he formed in 1860, and 
with whose treasurer he then left a subscription of $6,000, and a 
few hundred dollars in cash to build a Sailor’s Home, had held 
several meetings to carry forward the enterprise, when the war 
put an end for the time to the effort. The $6,000 dollars sub- 
scription has been lost. The cash, however, is still available, and 
also a legacy of $1,000 from Mrs. Osterman’s estate, when the 
Society is chartered and the Home started. March 2d, he got a 
meeting of the Trustees of the Port Society ; but to his mortifi- 
cation they voted, that after so long a time of inaction, they were 
no longer Trustees, and referred the whole subject back to the 
people. March 10th, a new Board was organized, which held its 
first meeting on the 12th. 

An arrangement has been made with the owner of the Foster 
Heuse to open it asa Sailors’ Home. It is a spacious house, in full 
view of the bay and shipping, and can accommodate 100 board- 
ers. Mr. Foster is an energetic young man, and for a considera- 
tion has engaged to take all the sailors that can be induced to 
come. Rev. Mr. Philpot has been engaged to conduct morning — 
and evening prayers, to hold temperance meetings on Friday 
evenings, prayer-meetings on Saturday evenings, and to preach 
in the large dining-hall on Sabbaths, for which service he is to be 
paid $100 per quarter by the Port Society. 

. Mr. McGlashan has raised in Galveston for the Home $2,260 65 
cash, and a subscription of about $400. Amidst all these agency 
labors, he has preached every Sabbath, several times in a Sailors’ 
Rum Boarding-house to attentive congregations. His earnest 
and arduous efforts deserve, and have been crowned with success. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—RBav. Joszex Rows, Chaplain. 
Ninto ANNUAL Report: 


“We pass to a brief review of the labor and changes of the past year. So 
great have been these changes that we hardly recognize ourselves in them, 
or believe that it is indeed our own experienee that we are reviewing. 

A New House or Worsuip._We give thanks to God every day that we 
are at last worshipping God in a fit temple. We had prayed and waited so long 
for this blessing, that some had lost faith and hope in the matter; and now, 
when Sabbath comes, and we find ourselves in that beautiful house, it seems 
like a pleasant dream, and it requires the hardness of _the seats we moved 
from the old church to convince us that is not all an illusion. 
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Yes, I thank God that we have looked our last upon the dirty hovel that 
served us so long as a house of worship, but which we never occupied 
without positive suffering, yet miserable as it was, it was hallowed by 
the works of grace wrought in it, and therefore we are glad it has not 
lapsed to a baser use, but so soon as we were done with it, it fell out of 
existence altogether. No eye will ever look upon the old church again, but 
many eyes will look with joy and hope, from the decks of inbound vessels as 
they round North Point, upon that graceful spire and high floating Bethel 
flag, waving its welcome to their weary, homesick hearts. Our Father, grant 
to make it a ‘“‘ Beth-El” indeed, and hallow it with Thy continual abiding! 
And may reporting angels say of thousands of saved souls, “All these were 
born there.” 

As to the financial condition of the church, ten thousand dollars were paid 
for the lot (as good a lot for our purpose as could be found in the city), 
nearly a thousand dollars were paid for piling it, and about three thousand 
more have been expended on the building—making nearly fourteen thousand 
dollars already collected and expended. About eight thousand dollars more 
are needed to complete the house and free it from all debt. Until this sum 
shall be raised, we shall be forced to rent a portion of the building, which is 
very much needed for a reading room and place of resort for seamen. 

Tur Sartors’ Home.—Another important interest also demands the speedy 
payment of this debt, viz: our very pressing need of a good Sailors’ Home. 
Were we freed from this debt, all real friends of seamen could unite their 
strength to secure this long needed refuge. This matter has been already too 
long delayed for either the credit or the best interests of this city. “For San 
Francisco, now the third commercial city of the Union, and certain very soon 
to be the second if the prophets will let the earth remain as it is a little 
longer—for this commercial emporium of this whole coast to be without one 
good Sailors’ Home, is a deep disgrace to her citizens; and the continued 
want of such a Home is so great an injury to her commerce, that her mer- 
chants can far better afford to build it outright than remain a single year 
longer without it. The ladies who have been so long trying to secure such a 
Home have done a vast deal of good in saving a host of seamen from temporal 
and eternal ruin; but they can do comparatively little while driven from one 
hired house to another, and crippled for lack of room. It is full time that 
this reproach to our people were done away. 

Our Work anv ITs Resuits.—Ht only remains for me to add a brief report 
of our work and its results for the past year. I have so eften spoken of the 
nature of this work that I need not describe it now. 

Considering all the facts of the case, we have never before, at the close of 
a year’s labor, had so great occasion for thanksgiving, as now. Our laboring 
force has been less than in any previous year. Since our missionary, J. B. 
Tulloch, left us early in the year, the Society has had but one laborer in the 
field—the Chaplain—and his time and strength have been so engrossed with 
the harassing work of church building, that his proper pastoral work has been 
very greatly neglected, and his people have been like sheep without a shep- 
herd. God has moved various members of the church to unusual activity 
in prayer and labor, and the sister spoken of in my last report as having 
lately come to us from New York, has labored zealously for the salvation of . 
seamen, when her health has permitted it. More than all beside, we have 
enjoyed unusual measures of the Spirit’s work, so that the year which might 
otherwise have been the poorest of all in fruits gathered, has really veen 
much the richest of all. Thirty-eight persons have been added to the church 
—nearly twice as many as in any previous year—nearly all by profession of 
their faith im Christ, and we indulge hope for about fifty, that they have 
passed from death to life, in part, at least, through influences enjoyed with 
us. More religious meetings have been held also, than in any previous year, 
and these have been largely attended and always interesting. 

The church consists now of 114 members, of whom only about one third are 
here at any one time, the rest being mostly at sea or in foreign lands. We 
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keep up a correspondence with our absentees, and have the joy of knowing 
that most of them serve our common Master faithfully, when away from us. 

Though my pastoral labors have been less than in previous years, I have 
been anything but idle. Among other labors, I have made about three 
thousand visits and calls on business connected with the church, and held 
nearly one thousand five hundred conversations regarding personal religion, 
with inquirers and others. And I thank God for showing me that my hur- 
ried and disconnected efforts have borne fruits of salvation to immortal 
souls. 

Conciuston.—I will only add in conclusion, that I pray God to spare my 
life and health for another year’s labor on this field. For though the past 
year has been greatly blessed, it has not been spent in just the kind of work 
I would desire my last year on earth to be employed in. This engrossment 
in secular cares is very painful and wearisome to one who sees a crowd of 
neglected souls pressing down to death eternal, and feels that he ought to 
be trying to save them. I believe I have been doing my Father’s will dur- 
ing the past year, but when I come to die, God grant it may be in the midst 
of a spiritual work, so copious and blessed, that heaven itself shall seem to be 
embracing earth with all its love and life. 

J. Rowe ., Chaplain. 
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A SUNDAY-SCHOOL AT SEA. 


Paris, May 4th, 1867. 

The first Sunday-school ever held 
at sea, we believe, was held April 29th, 
on board the Great-Hastern. It was 
our second Sabbath out from New 
York, and eager eyes began to look 
wistfully for the first glimpse of la belle 
France. The birds had come to’us that 
morning, like harbingers of promise. 
The first Sunday was religiously observ- 
ed, although we yet felt the remnant of 
the territic storm through which the 
great ship had passed, not only like a 
thing of life, but like a being endowed 
with sublime power and intelligence. 
A large and attentive audience of pas- 
sengers, officers and crew was congre- 
gated in the great saluon-chapel, on tue 
main-deck. After the reading of the 
service by our most gallant and Chris- 
tian commander, Sir James Anderson, 
we had an excellent sermon by Rey. H. 
M. Field, D. D , editor of The Evangelist, 
New York. 

The second Sunday the service was 
read by Rev. Mr. Irving, of New York, 
followed by a sermon by Rev. Denis 
Wortman, of Schenectady, from the text 
‘And there shall be no more sea.” The 
appropriateness and .eloquence of that 
sermon will long be remembered by 
that congregation, made up of so many 
different nationalities and faiths. 

The organ (and beside which we had 
six pianos on board) and the congrega- 
tional singing contributed to the sublime 
and happy Sabbath on the sea, 


In the evenings we had prayer-meet- 
ings, but the most novel occasion was 
our Sunday-school. We had, happily, 
many children aboard; and, when they 
were gathered in the palace-like saloon, 
with their faces turned attentively to- 
ward their teachers, each eager to reply 
to the questions, and singing the dear, 
familiar Sunday-school hymns, one could 
scarcely believe that we were out at sea, 
and not in our own Sunday-school rooms 
in America. We had eight ministers 
and several theological students aboard, 
so teachers were not wanting. 

After lessons and singing, the Hon. 
Israel S. Deihl, of Ohio, a Christian and 
scientific traveler, gave a most touching 
description of three remarkable Sun- 
day-schools he had attended in the course 
of his travels around the world. One 
was in Nineveh, where he heard on the 
house-tops many hundred poor heathen 
children singing the beautiful American 
Sunday-school hymn ‘I want to be an 
angel.” This had been taught in that 
old Bible land by a lovely missionary 
lady, who gave her life in that old, for- 
eign and benighted country. Another 
remarkable Sunday-school was in the 
California mountains, where, one Sab- 
bath, when wandering alone among 
those grand forests, he heard a young 
voice singing “There is a happy land.” 
Upon approaching, he discovered a little 
New England boy, nine years old, who, 
upon being asked what he was doing 
there all alone, replied, ‘‘?m keeping 
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Sunday-school.” Then the next, and 
last and newest was this, a Sunday- 
school in the Leviathan ship, in the 
midst of the sea. 1s gies 
eee He 
Letter from a Female Missionary. 
San Francisco, June 27, 1867. 

Dear Srr,—Soon after I came to this 
port I opened a prayer meeting in my 
house, every Tuesday evening, and 
among the seamen who attended was a 
young Danish sailor, almost a stranger 
in this country. At the close of one of 
the meetings, I asked him if he hada 
Bible in his own language ; he said he 
had not, upon which I gave him one. 
The next day he sailed, and I saw him 
but once after that until a few weeks 
since, when he came to our meetings 
in the church, deeply troubled for his 
soul’s salvation. It seemed that he had 
passed along without any evident con- 
viction as a sinner until shipping on 
board of a vessel from this port, on 
which was a pious mate, who, I am 
happy to say, was converted in one 
of those same little prayer meet- 
ings. This sailor was in the mate’s 
watch, who also being a Dane, could 
converse with him in his own language, 
and .did so, warning him to flee. from 
the wrath to come and lay hold on 
. eternal life. He also lent him Bazter’s 
Saints’ Rest, which served to deepen his 
convictions. On returning from his 
voyage, he immediately found his way 
to the house of God, and there among 
Christians, his pious mate often accom- 
panying him, he found pardon through 
the merits of Jesus’ blood. And now I 
will relate the idcident which I in- 
tended, hoping you will excuse my 
lengthy remarks respecting the circum- 
stanees of his conversion. During the 
course of one of our experience meet- 
ings, a Christian brother was strongly 
urging the necessity of testifying to the 
efficacy of the blood of Christ to wash 
and cleanse from all sin, and asked the 
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question: “ Who are there here who 
can testify?” Not waiting until the 
speaker was seated, immediately this 
young sailor stood on his feet, and said 
with that frank, manly, noble manner, 
which so characterizes a true sailor, ‘‘ I 
can,” and there he stood until the 
speaker sat dawn, and then with the 
love of Jesus beaming in every feature 
of his face, he gave such a testimony as 
thrilled every heart. He is yet going 
on his way rejoicing, persuading his 
shipmates, and leading them also to the 
house of God. We have also had an 
other very interesting case of a Swedish 
sailor, a bold blasphemer, and a drunk- 
ard, who was brought to Christ through 
reading the Tract called the ‘‘ Swearer’s 
prayer.” He is now sitting in my little 
home, “clothed and in his right mind.” 
The tract was handed to him by a con- 
verted sailor. O! how much a Christian 
sailor has to encourage him, if he is 
only faithful. 

As we have but very few libraries, I 
felt it my duty to supply our shipping 
with religious reading matter, which I 
have gathered in various ways. I have 
supplied over two hundred ships and 
smaller vessels since last October, car- 
rying nearly every package to them, 
consequently having many opportunities 
to speak for Jesus. They have invariably 
received them kindly, and on their re- 
turn many of them have expressed their 
thanks to me and asked for more. On 
inquiry, I find many of the packages are 
distrbuted among other vessels not hay- 
ing any, and even left on shore in many 
of the ports visited by our ships, such 
is the desire for reading, so that we are 
encouraged to sow beside all waters. 

When reading in the Sarnor’s Maga- 
zINE the report of the Rev. Mr, Hawkins, 
in Marseilles, a description of the Read- 
ing Room opened there, my heart went 
up in earnest prayer to God, that there 
might be one here. It is the greatest 
complaint of our seamen, that they 
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have no where to go; such places are 
needed to draw them away from bad 
company. , We have no Reading Room 
for them in all this port. In almost all 
parts of the world there is a great pre- 
judice in the minds of people against 
labor for seamen’s spiritual good. I 
took a room in a house on the water 
front of this city, but when my landlord 
found that seamen visited it for prayer 
and social conversation, he ordered me 
out. Not long since I was conversing 
with a sailor and advised him to leave 
bad company, his reply was: ‘“* Where 
shall I go? I was brought up in good 
society, but I took it into my mind to go 
to sea. I came to this port a stranger, 
got into a seamen’s boarding house, and 
I have been here eleven weeks, and you 
are the only decent female that has 
spoken to me. No one says ‘go with 
me.” The sailor will find society 
some where. We need other influences 
in connection with the means of grace. 
May the blessing of God, present and 
eternal, rest upon your Society. 


Mrs. Rusecca H. KELLEY. 
——————_—= + 
Sailor’s Home. 


Mr. Cassidy reports 117 arrivals at 
the Home during the month of June. 
These have deposited with him $4,155, 
of which $520 were placed in the sav- 
ings bank, and $2,825 sent to relatives 
and friends. It speaks well that forty- 
five seamen shipped from the Home 


during this same month without advance - 


wages. Mr. Cassidy succeeded in getting 
two deserving worn-out sailors into the 
Snug Harbor. He also seut five from 
the Home to the hospital. The atten- 
dance at the Saturday evening prayer- 
meeting has been large. Services in- 
creasing in interest. 


——____ > oa 


Young Sailor Converts, 


The religious revival which has pre- 
vailed at New London for some time 
has spread to the school ships in the 
harbor, and on Sunday twenty-six were 
confirmed. 


bo 
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Annual Report. 

Copies of the Annual Report may be 
had upon application at 80 Wall St.— 
Postage to any part of the United States 
is 4 cents. 

Oe 
Position of the Planets for September. 

Mercury will be a morning star at 
the beginning of the month, rising 
about an hour before the Sun; on the 
Ist, and with him on the 15th. It re- 
appears as an evening star about the 8th, 
and may be seen for about twenty min- 
utes at the end of the month; on the 
10th, it is south of Venus, also a little 
south of the Moon on the 28th. 

Venus during the greater part of this 
month will be visible as a morning star, 
rising about 4h. A. M. at the beginning, 
or half an hour before the:Sun, at the 
end of the month the planet and the 
Sun rise together. It is traveling sonth 
and crosses the equator on the 26th: on 
the 28th, is a little south of the Moon. 

Maks can be still seen as an evening 
star for a short time, setting about 8 h. 
P. M., at the beginning, and an hour 
earlier at the end of the month. It 
continues steadily traveling southward 
till by the end of the month it is about 
12 degrees south of the equator. On the 
firstand last days it isnear the Moon. 

JupiTeR can be seen the greater part 
of the night throughout this month, 
rising before Sunset, setting about 5 h. 
P. M., at the beginning, and at 2h. A. 
M., at the end of the month. It still 
moves slowly southward, and on the 
12th, is in conjunction with the Moon. 

SaTuRN continues to be an evening 
star, setting at the beginning of the 
month, about 2 h. after the Sun, and an 
hour earlier at the end, at which time 
it sets about 7h. P.M. On the night 
of the 3d, this planet is a little to the 
south of the Moon. [Berks 
N. Y. Nautical School, 92 Madison St. 


Total Disasters Reported in July. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound to 
or from ports in the United States, reported totally 
lost and missing during the month of July is 23, of 
which 8 were wrecked, 3 burnt, 4 foundered, 2 sunk 
by collision, and 6 are missing. They are classed 
as follows: 2 ships, 4 barks, 7 brigs, and 10 schoon- 
ers, and their total estimated valuation, exclusive 
of cargoes, is $488,000. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports whence 
hailing, destination, &c. Those marked w were 
wrecked, b burnt, f foundered, s ¢ sunk by colis- 
sion, and m missing. 

Suirs. s 
Grand Trianon, m, from Pensacola for Queenstown: 
North Star, m, from London for Philadelphia, 
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BaRKs. 


Meteor, 6, from New York for London. 

JU. Brookman, m, from New York for Valparaiso. 
Blonde, 7, from New York for Sligo, 

Trym, m, from Cette for New York. 


BriGs. 


I NSADE, Jordana w, from New York for Balfast, Me. 
S.Barcelo, b, from New Orleans for Barcelona. 
Despatch, w, from Philadelphia for Ivigtut. 

Jas. 0. Coale, w, from Biltimore for Rio Janeiro. 
S. Temple, w, from Havana for Remedios. 
Wanderer, w, trom Philadelphia for Cork. 

Jeanie, m, from San Francisco for Hong Kong. 


ScHOONERS. 


Everglade, s c, from Rondout for Boston. 

B. F. Sparks, w, (Fisherman.) 

S. Lockwood, f, from St: ony Point for Lebanon, De. 
Adelaide, f, (Fisherman. ) 

Bergen, b, from Charleston for Boston. 

Willie Irving, m, (Whaler.) 

G. N. Devereux, w, from Boston for Ivigtut. 
Olive Brauche, w, from Calais for Beverly. 
Lucy, s ¢, from Portland for Bucksport. 

L, R. Ogden, 7, from Pt. Johnson for 


te 
Receipts for July, 1867. 


MAINE. 
Augusta, So, Cong..ch.......seeeeeeessee $25 93 
South Berwick, G. C. Yeaton. np ixcefoie's weve 12800 
New Hampsuire. 
Candia sj Cone. G05 5 snis «/<auisee nd dais ese cies » 14 75 
Gilsum, Cong. ch.... oo 18 
Marlboro, Cong. ch.. 2 25 
Mason, Cong. Chil c. oiincc salle vests ates 2 50 
Washing, Wallies: Hills cwciclyaciis uo cms 3 00 


Peterboro, late Nancy Wilkins, by Mr. 

Wilkins, Ex......... 
Sanbornton, Cong. ch....... .- 
Swanzey, Cong. ch.......... 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


A Sailor ....s..ee0 
Ashland, Cong. ch... 
Boston, Capt. schr. A. 
Dracut, West ch.........+ 
East Douglass, Cong ch........ 
Falmouth, Ist Cong. ch ......0.+...-00. . 
Fitchburg, a Friend, for library. Rip wieleve ste - 15 00 
Hopkinton, lst Cong. Clini alan'eia~is(omiesiefale 
Lawrence, So. Cong. ch., for library..... 

Eliot ch., Rev. W. F. Snow, L. M..... 
Leominster, Evang. ch........ * 
Lowell, lst Bapt. ch., for library. .... ‘ 

High St. ch. 8. 8. , tor poly Sah Diode 12 00 

John St. ch., Miss Maynard....sesvese 
Marshfield, Cong. OB vats cn tS URG AIRS 6 @ « 16 03 
Milford, Conk Oh. ii scce cece une 
Monson, 8. 8., Cong. oh... 
Newburyport, estate of Nath] Smith, deo. 461 78 

A Friend, const. Mrs. 8. 0, Tyler L.M. 30 00 
North ‘Andover, Cong. ch.. Tathevkacs  J040G 
North Dighton, Nathan and “Mary Ide, 


fOTIDLATY) osisccisaens an bie eu/einisieie e wien LBVOO 
North Wenchenden, Cong. ch.......... -- 14650 
North Wrentham, Cong. ch., for » ae 15 00 
North Hampton, Bdwards ch. Mbieecictee's 40 00 
Plymouth, Ch. of the Pilgrims...... seers 20 00 
Rainham, Cong. Ch.....-.seeseceseeevers 20 20 


. Roxbury, Vine St. Gong. OD. avila sore there 
Sheffield, Cong. ch. (of which to constitute 
$30 


ie H. Hoadley L. M., $30).......... 39 80 
Cong. ch. 8. 8., for library Ries aveale es ees 15 00 
WAV ODEIN ee, cleiele Aibion ccelee sieuihble cwien« see 28 00 
Wellfleet, 1st Cong. ch.. Resitee mvc LG ie 
Worcester, Salem St. ohiaiise lens afc isis ctllbiale ® 46 39 
OGntr. GHeevesetescee sesentbald serch st 50 04 
RuoveE ISLAND. 

Providence, Centr. Cong. ch..ssissssecss 48 65 
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CoNNECTICUT. 


Derby, W. Hotchkiss....-..+-+0+----: seas 


Southport, Cong. ch. 8S. S., Library...... 
Stonington, estate Mrs. Mary S. Stanton, 
per C. T. Stanton, Ex., $100, less Gov. 


tax 
Stra tford, Gol. Gr Loomis, U- s. Avs 
Suffield, Cong. ch..s...20. \..steeereees 
Wallingford, Cong. ch. 8. S., for library. 


Waterbury, ba Congr elves sec cispostenelsn 
New York. 

Albany, Anon... .-cccscscscoecees Bano 

Brooklyn, lst Pres. ch.....-- 

Chester, Pres. oh. for library ...... 

Leroy, Pres. ch. S. 8., vig Fee: 

Newburgh, Ass. R ich SS, oc ene ae 

New York ‘ity, Brick ch., vauigona, WwW. 

By Gilman. oc ssh s cee hee widens wales 

A Friend, by Wm. Rankin, Ir. aigecgs nae 
Fisk & i BbOh os she cass secant oat dee 
Wiis, I: Oar) nd. cereale bore ee eee 
EO neister oe a1 SP ASHCMSSnos Amb sodhb 
Witow’s mite.. patel . 


J. W. Benedict. =a 
Norman White.......... 
John E. Parsons....--s-+ re eer 
Dr. Jared’ Linsley....../csecces oecenee 
DaNids Benson. ore avicid oes sisesneme Sve) 
Capt. Davis, bark Philena 
J. Toothaker, brig Omaha...... 
RoR, Townsend, brig SATITIY <a e reese 
BS. (Gs Card: ($2 Pol@sves i. sedi eves 
Poughkeepsie, Mrs. J. Myers...... s . 
Wilhamsburgh, New England Cong ch., 
S. Sc for Libraries wes ssasmes Seewecs 


New JERSEY. 
Jersey City, Ist Ref. D. ch. (of which $30 
to constitute Rev. G. H. Peeke L. M.) 
Madison, Pres. ch......+. = 
Edward Pomeroy, L. M 
BO BReDE ec csenes SSS 
Newark, Miss ‘Abbie Coe, const. Mrs: Ger- 
trude Rowley L. M.........sesees ate 
Centr. Pres. chive. a6 wwe eticlene stew sehr 
ce S00 Os Sry SOF IEDEALYs cuca oe 
Orange, Ist Pres. ch. , additional. woesseus® 
lst Pres. ch. 8. S., for library.. 
Patterson, Ist Pres. ch.... 
Dd: Pres Ohsa. scnkas eee caete 
Six Mile Run, Peter Cortleyou, const. J: as. 
G. Cortleyou L. M........... nin cael 
Trenton, Ist Pres. ch....-....seeee ine cen 
8d Pres. ch. (of which to const. "Rev. Ww. 
W. Blackburn L. M., $30)......... an 
4th Pres. ch. (of which to const. Rey. 
Samue! Studdiford L. M., $30)... 
Vineland, Ist Pres. ch....... Sapee 
Woodbridge, Pres. ch. 
PPTO8. GOT SiS vie 40 ce 
W.. D. Freeman, library..... < 
Disrricr COLUMBIA. 
Washington, Mrs. A. D. Robinson, libr’y 
Mrs. Z. OC. Robbins, library, in name of 
R. T. Robbins, deceased 
Dr. Henry A. Robbins, library... 
Onto. 


sete ceee 


Belbrook, Daniel Holmes............-06. ~5 00 

Cleveland, Ist Cong. ch..........-0.08 eee 10.00 

Oxford, Cong. 8. 8., library.............- 20 09 
MICHIGAN. 

Tekonsha, Pres. .chy .00.<sicuseosseeeecciee ROMDD 
WISCONSIN. 

Delavan, Cong. ch., less exchange........ 22 75 

Oconto, ist Cong. ch., for library......... 20 00 

Ripon, lst Cong. ch., ‘for Hibraryveie sc. 23 00 
ILurnois. 

Quincey, Pres. ch., for library........... 25 00 
TURKEY. 

Philiopolis, Rev. Jas. T. Clark and wife.. 5 00 
Special contributions for temperance docum. 138 20 


$3,870 67 


eee 


September, ] 


One False Step. 


‘“ My son, if sinners entice thee, con- 
sent thou not.” This is the language 
of the wisest of men. You know what 
valuable advice Solomon gives us in the 
Book of Proverbs. Do you try to at- 
tend to it? How many young people 
there are who forget the advice of their 
parents and teachers, and are led away 
by evil companions, to the ruin of their 
souls! You have great need to be on 
your guard to avoid the traps which 
Satan and his agents set for your steps. 
I know you are always fond of hearing 
a story, if it be a true one. Listen then 
attentively while I tell you one, which 
will, I hope, enforce Solomon’s advice. 

A boy, who was ascholar in one of 
the Sunday Schools in Leeds, was on his 
way thither, one morning, when he was 
accosted by some others, who invited 
him to join them ina walk. At first, 
he refused ; but, after some hesitation, 
he finally consented. They wandered 
into the principal street of the town; 
then into a yard, and climbed upon a 
wall. There they found themselves 
within reach of the window of a ware- 
house, which, on trial, they found un- 
fastened. Without reflecting on the 
consequences, some of them opened the 
window, and got in, leaving the Sunday 
scholar to keep watch on the wall. They 
ransacked the place until they came to 
a desk, which, by some means, they 
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opened, and abstracted a sum of money. 
This they divided, giving to their com- 
panion a share of it. Unknown to them, 
however their motions had been ob- 
served, and their object suspected. Very 
quickly the police had them all in safe 
custody. Late in the day, the widowed 
mother of the Sunday scholar received 
the sad intelligence that her boy was in 
prison on a charge of robbing a ware- 
house. It was a terrible stroke to her. 
The examination of the offenders by 
the magistrates followed ; and, notwith- 
standing the earnest protestations of 
the boy, and the solemn assurance of 
his weeping mother, that it was “his 
first offence,” the evidence of participa- 
tion in the deed was so conclusive, that, 
in common with his guilty companions, 
he was sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment in the House of Correction. 
That was too much for his young heart, 
which wus not yet hardened; and, pain- 
ful to relate, he sickened from that hour. 
At the expiration of about three weeks, 
a@ message was sent to his mother to 
fetch away the dead body of her son 
He died of a broken heart. His first of- 
fence was a fatal one. 

Dear young friends, avoid the com- 
mencement of sin. You do not know 
what the first falsehood, the first theft, 
or the first Sunday-desecration, will lead 


you to. 
“Oh, may I hate to walk or dwell 
With sinful children here, 
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And be, through Jesus, saved from hell, 
Where none but sinners are! 


Away from scoffers turn my eyes; 
Teach me their end to know: 

I should be walking with the wise, 
That wiser I may grow.”’ 


Let me say, in conclusion: Shun bad 
company; learn to say ‘‘ No” firmly to 
every thing that is wrong. Do not 
mind the laughs and sneers of bad boys, 
but love your parents and obey your 
teachers, and try to be always at your 
school. Above all, may you love and 
serve the Lord Jesus Christ! 


*‘ Now Jesus stands with open arms; 
His language now is, ‘Come!’ 
How soft the voice! how sweet the charms! 
Say, ‘Lord, thy will be done.’ ” 


(Early Days.) 
——_ <> 0 <—>______ 
Exploit of Admiral Hopson when a boy. 


About the year 1680 a boy named 
Hopson entered the navy as a common 
sailor. He was an orphan and had been 
apprenticed to a tailor in a town on the 
sea-coast ; but, disliking the employ- 
ment, he ran away. 

The ship and fleet which he joined 
were just about putting to sea, and soon 
fell in with a French squadron ; and in 
a few hours after the boy’s entry into 
the naval service, he found himself in 
the heat of battle, which was maintain- 
ed with equal bravery on both sides. 

During the engagement, young Hop- 
son obeyed orders with much alacrity ; 
but as the fighting continued hour 
after hour with no apparent result, he 
became impatient, and inquired when it 
would be over. He was told that the 
action would continue until the white 
flag at the enemy’s mast-head was 
taken down. 

“ Oh!” he exclaimed, “ if that’s all 
that’s wanted, Ill see what I can do.” 

At this moment the ships were en- 
gaged yard-arm touching yard-arm, and 
enveloped in the smoke from their 
guns. Our hero, taking advantage of 
the obscurity, started on his enterprise 
of hauling dawn the enemy’s colors. 
He ascended the shrouds, and passed 
from the main-yard of his own vessel to 
that of the Frenchmen unperceived by 
any of the crew, whence mounting, 
with much agility, to the main-top- 
gallant mast-head, he took down the 
French flag, and brought it away with 
him to his own ship. 
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Before he had regained the deck, the 
British sailors had discovered that the 
enemy’s flag was no longer flying. 
Thereupon they raised a tremendous 
shout of * Victory!” The crew of the 
French ship, dismayed by the disap- 
pearance of the flag, and believing that 
it had been struck by their admiral’s 
orders, where thrown into confusion, 
and although their officers and the ad- 
miral who where equally surprised at 
the event, endeavored to rassure and 
rally them, it was all in vain, for the 
British tars seized their opportunity, 
boarded the vessel, and captured them. 

At this juncture, Hopson descended 
the shrouds, with the French flag bound 
round his arm, and displayed it tri- 
umphantly to the sailors, who looked 
at the prize with the utmost astonish- 
ment. The news of this bold action 
soon reached the quarter-deck ; Hopson 
was ordered to attend there; and the 
admiral, praising his conduct, promoted 
him to a midshipman’s berth, telling 
him that upon his future conduct his 
promotion depended. 

Hopson soon convinced his patron 
that his favors were not ill-bestowed ; 
his promotion was rapid, and his actions 
in each grade of the service fully 
entitled him to the high rank he ulti- 
mately attained. 


——— > 6 


Library Reports. 


No. 733—Returned in good order. 
Refitted and sent to sea with Captain 
J. H. Davis, schooner Frederick Fish, 
seven men, coasting. 

No, 945—Capt. Chisholm, of the Sol- 
ferino, reports, as having signed the 
pledge, three; knocked off swearing, 
three ; seemingly improved, six; relig 
ious services, thirty-eight; awakened, 
two; and adds: 

‘“‘As a seaman, I thank you for your 
valuable library. All the books have 
been read with interest. May the bless- 
ing of heaven rest upon your efforts for 
the sailor.” 

The library has been refitted, and 
sent to sea on the schooner EK. Nichear- 
ston, 

No. 1,696—Gone to sea on the Solfe- 
rino, bound for the West Indies. 


No. 980— Geo. Morrisson, seaman, 
who took the above library in the fore- 
castle of ship Vitula, which sailed for 
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San Francisco from this port in January, 
1864, reports that the books were large- 
ly read by most of the crew, and that a 
number were under serious impressions 
in connection with the reading and his 
labors. Two men (one a backslider) 
professed to have been savingly changed 
during the voyage. 

The library was placed in San Fran- 
cisco on the bark Helen Mar, of New 
Bedford, Capt. Hevendan, bound from 
San Francisco to South Pacific. 


No. 1,753—Returned, refitted, and 
gone to sea on bark “Sicilian,” Captain 
Sparrow, ten men, for Cadiz. 


No.1,849—Returned, books well read, 
a few gone, refitted and put in hands of 
Capt. Loomer (pious), of brig Globe, ten 
men, for Scotland. 


No. 1,890—Left at Teekalet, Wash- 
ington Territory, by the wife of Captain 
Higgins, of the Southern Chief, who had 
it in charge. It will serve as the nu- 
cleus of a Sunday School Library in that 
far off port. We give the Superinten- 
dent’s letter: 

TrEexaLet, W.T., June 10th, 1867. 

I have received from the ship South- 
ern Chief one box of books, the property 
of the American Seamen’s Friend Socie- 
ty, library No. 1,890, containing thirty- 
nine volumes, for the benefit of the Sab- 
bath School in this place. 

W. H. LieweE.ryn, Supt. 


No. 812— Returned from its sixth 
voyage, refitted, and sent to sea in 
schooner Lucy Orcutt. Much read. 


No. 1,395—Returned from the Grand 
Banks, and gone to West Indies. 


STOPPED ALL SWEARING. 

No. 2,085 “has stopped all swearing 
on board and is doing much good. My 
crew take much interest in reading the 
books. NH? 


No. 2,039—Returned in good condi- 
tion, and gone to Japan in ship Cowper, 
twenty men. 


No: 2,053—Returned from Smyrna in 
good condition; gone to Galveston. 

No. 1,337—Returned, books much 
read. Gone to Cadiz in bark Dorches- 
ter. 


No. 2,019—Heard from at Havanna; 
is going to Gottenburg; has been very 
useful. _ 
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No. 2,020—Returned in good condi- 
tion. ‘Books read by officers and crew ; 
much good done.” Gone to the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 


No. 2,061—All but one who is an in- 
fidel have read the books. Bible and 
‘*Pilgrim’s Progress”? most read. One 
converted. Books have been read with 
much interest and benefit. Gone to sea 
in schooner George Darly, for Galveston. 


No. 1,322—Returned from Honolulu, 
refitted, and gone to sea in schooner 
Ada, for Philadelphia. 


No. 2,007—Returned from Bombay ; 
books all read. Refitted and sent to sea 
in schooner Nellie Baker. 


No. 812—Returned from its fifth voy- 
age; books much read. 


No. 1,595—Returned from the Grand 
Banks, and gone to sea in the Abbe 
Thomas, for Antwerp. 


No. 2,089—Returned in good order. 
‘Officers and crew have read the books, 
and are thankful.”? Gone to sea in the 
bark Daniel Webster, for Malaga. 


No. 2,032—Returned in good order, 
and gone to the Mediterranean Sea. 


No. 890—Went to sea on board the 
U.S. Receiving Ship Release; after seven 
months was transfered to the U.S. Ship 
Santig. It has done much good; is now 
on board brig Aquidneck, for New Or- 
leans. 


No. 189 has been on board three men- 
of-war and two merchant ships ; has re- 
turned with $5 to repair damages. 


A FLOATING BETHEL. 


No. 2,053 reports: 3 signed temper- 
ance pledge, 5 knocked off swearing, 2 
hopeful conversions, 2 awakenings. © All 
read the books. Experienced a heavy 
gale of wind, and came near being ship- 
wrecked, which caused our chief officer 
to give his heart to God, also one of the 
sailors. The library has been a great 
blessing. Our little bark has been a 
Floating Bethel. The captain and all 
our officers tender thanks for the use of 
the library. B. H. C. 


No. 1,117.—Pitot-soat Isaac Wess. 


“To the friends of poor seamen” we 
owe a lasting debt of gratitude for the 
use of this most valuable library, which 
was placed on board this vesse/ for the 
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benefit of the crew, and which we now 
return with many thanks. We part with 
it as with ‘‘a very dear friend,” and hope 
and pray that—on whatever vessel it 
may be placed—it may be received as ‘“‘a 
friend,” to the end that those on board 
who read it, and hear, may be led to ac- 
cept of “that Friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother.” 

It has been a blessing to some, and I 
trust to all of us. “Old things have 
passed away.”— Cursing and swearing no 
more heard. ‘All things have become 
new.”—WMeetings for prayer and divine 
service in the cabin, at which all attend, 
testify to a spiritual growth, the begin- 
ning of which—thanks be to God—most 
of us owe to the reading of the books 
furnished us. As we cannot now be 
without a library, for we feel it a neces- 
sity, we request as a favor that you will 
exchange it for another, in which please 
put one or more volumes of “Spurgeon’s 
Sermons,” and such other books as will 
assist us at our prayer-meetings. 

With a prayer that God will bless 
you in your efforts in behalf of poor 
seamen, I subscribe myself ‘‘your broth- 
er in the Lord,” 

Henry SEGuINE, 
On behalf of crew of Pilot-boat 
Isaac Webb, No. 8. 
Aug. 5th, 1867. 


— _—-+-_—+ > ___. 
An infidel Refuted. 

A noisy infidel conversing with a 
circle of ladies, was attempting to bring 
them to join him in denying the exist- 
ence of God. Meeting with poor suc- 
cess, he gave vent to his feelings of dis- 
appointment and vexation by saying, 
““] did not imagine that in this house I 
alone should have the honor of not be- 
lieving in God.” 

“ You are not alone, sir,” said the mis- 
tress of the mansion; “my horse, my 
dog, my cat, all share that honor with 
you; only these poor brutes have the 
honor not to boast of their shame.” 

a ae 


Not Discouraged by Trifles, 


If a spider breaks his thread twenty 
times, twenty times will he mend it 
again. Make up your minds to doa thing, 
and you will doit. Fear not if troubles 
come upon you; keep up your spirits, 
though the day be a dark one. 


Troubles never stop forever; 
The darkest day will pass away. 
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As Safe on the Sea as in Bed, 


There was once a great storm, and 
the ship was in much danger. Many of 
the passengers were terribly frightened. 
But one sailor was as calm as if the sun 
were shining above, and the sea undis- 
turbed below. “Are you not afraid?” 
said one of the passengers. ‘“‘ No,” re- 
plied the sailor; “why should I be a- 
fraid?” ‘We may all be drowned,” said 
the passenger. ‘“AlJI] gf us have once to 
die,” calmly returned the sailor. The 
passenger was surprised to see the man’s 
composure. ‘ Have you followed the sea 
long?” he asked. ‘Ever since I was a 
boy; and my father followed it before 
me.” ‘Indeed! and where did your 
father die?” ‘He was drowned at sea, 
replied the sailor. ‘And your grand- 
father, where did he die?” ‘‘ He was 
also drowned at sea,” said the sailor. 
“Father and grandfather drowned at 
sea !”? exclaimed the passenger in aston- 
ishment ; “and yoware not afraid to go 
to sea!’ ‘No; God is everywhere,” 
said the sailor reverently. ‘And now,” 
he added, after pausing a moment, “may 
I ask you where your father died?” “In 
his bed,” replied the passenger. ‘And 
where did his father die?” “In his 
bed,” was again answered. ‘Are you 
not, then, afraid to go to bed,” said the 
sailor, “if your father and grandfather 
both died there ?” 


—_—+ o -—_—_— 


‘Lord, take my heart, for 1 cannot 
give it to Thee; and when Thou hast 
taken, keep it for Thyself, for I cannot 
keep it for Thee. Give me such out- 
ward crosses as may keep me under the 
obedience of Thy cross, and save me in 
spite of myself.” 
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